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every worthy ambition. Other people do our work! What, 
then, God help us, will become of us? Shall we be content 
to be idlers, non-producers, laggards, religious workers gone 
out of business and laid upon the shelf? 


& 


WE praised the Congregationalist some time since, but 
said there was still a slight pucker in its mouth when it 
spoke of Unitarianism. An Orthodox minister protested 
that he was not aware of the pucker. To illustrate, we cite 
a statement concerning King’s Chapel made under date of 
January 12, in a brief account of the Trinity Church episode. 
We quote: “This church, in order to maintain the title to 
its property, is still obliged to conduct worship according to 
the forms of the Episcopal Church, and uses a modified 
version of the Prayer-book.” Our Orthodox correspondent 
would probably not see where the pucker came in. Let us 
explain. In the first place, this little dig at Unitarians wor- 
shipping in King’s Chapel had no necessary place in the 
statement of the case. In the second place, we have no 
reason to believe that there is any truth in the statement con- 
cerning the tenure of property in King’s Chapel. Moreover, 
‘asking some who ought to know the facts, we are told that 
the “ statement is absolutely false and without the slightest 
foundation. ‘The Unitarians in King’s Chapel are as free to 
choose their mode of worship as any other Congregational 
church in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


oe 


THE Churchman discusses at length “the loan of a conse- 
crated edifice to Unitarians,” and holds that, while Dr. 
Donald “ cannot be charged with having disobeyed an ex- 
plicit law of this Church,” he has taken action in this case 
that “was contrary to the manifest position of the Church.” 
We have not cared to discuss the propriety of the action of 
Dr. Donald or the protest against him. The common sense 
of the general public has been quick to decide the question. 
If an Episcopal church is not a fitting resting-place for the 
body of Roger Wolcott while the ministers of his church 
were conducting the services at his funeral, then so much the 
worse for the Episcopal church. If King’s Chapel is not a 
consecrated edifice, if Rev. Messrs. Howard N. Brown and 
Roderick Stebbins are not ordained ministers, then there is 
no consecration and there is no ordination. Phillips 
Brooks preached one Sunday evening some twenty years ago 
in a Unitarian church in Salem, Mass. Some Episcopalians 
were present. Many refused to attend and listen to a ser- 
mon preached by him in the Barton Square Church. Being 
in the pulpit with him, we heard him say at the beginning of 
his sermon, “We meet to-night in a Christian church.” We 
think his judgment in this later transaction would have 
agreed with that of Dr. Donald and the community at large. 


Js 


Tue Duke of Norfolk with a company of about 800 Eng- 
lish pilgrims has visited Rome. The duke presented an 
address to the pope, in which the restoration of the temporal 
independence of the Roman pontiff was declared to be neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of his duties. In reply the pope is 
reported to have said: “You all deplore the evils which 
afflict us in the painful position to which we submit rather 
than renounce the sacred rights and independence necessary 
for the free exercise of our apostolic mission to the world. 
In these last days fresh cause for grief has been added to 
our sorrows. Under our eyes, in this holy city, which should 
be the inviolate centre of Catholicism, it is permitted to 
associations for religious propagation to take advantage of 
the sad economic conditions of the country, to corrupt the 
faith of our children in the name of a specious doctrine of 
judgment which pretends to leave to each person the right 
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of interpreting in his own fashion the doctrine of Christ. 
You are right in protesting against this state of things which 
enables you to better understand the grievous circumstances 
in which we have lived during our pontificate.” Does this 
mean that, if the pope had the temporal power, he would sup- 
press free thought in Rome? If so, does it also mean that, 
if he had the power, he would suppress free thought in 
America? It is no wonder that what is described in Europe 
as Americanism in the Catholic Church should be condemned 
by Leo XIII. 
&* 


One morning recently we were asked several questions - 
difficult to answer in a short and satisfactory way. One 
asked, “ Haven’t you Unitarians got hold of a good thing 
which you haven’t yet learned how to use to the best ad- 
vantage?” Another one asked, “ Why do men who are not 
religious found churches and pay their money to support 
them?” Another question was, “ Why don’t our ministers 
at forward movement meetings say more to feed the hearts 
of their hearers, and not give us so much philosophy and 
science?”? Again we were asked, ‘“‘ How can Unitarians get 
a deeper experience of religion?” It will do us no harm to 
repeat these questions to ourselves and ponder them well. 
Somebody is to preach the new gospel of love and peace in 
such a way that his message will reach and inspire those 
who are prepared to receive it. Shall it be our church or 
another? 


Unitarian Characteristics. 


Too much has been made of Unitarian doctrine as creating 
a difference between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy. Too 
much has been made of doctrinal discussion on both sides. 
Primarily, the difference lay back of the doctrine, in a differ- 
ence in the way of looking at things. The change in 
doctrine followed. Unitarians resisted the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy simply because they stood in the way of the 
work they had to do. Orthodoxy assaulted Unitarians 
because they rejected the doctrines. But that which divided 
them lay back of all these contentions. 

Unity of thought, in science, philosophy, and religion, is 
the result of all modern discovery. It was the good fort- 
une of the Unitarian founders to accept a thought of God 
which carried with it much more than a doctrine about his 
personality. Some great thinker in the ancient time had 
thought of all things as parts of a universe. They thought 
of God as filling this universe with life and light. They 
did not foresee the scientific doctrine of evolution, but they 
did foresee, and they taught, the principles which we now 
see make the doctrine of evolution a necessity. When the 
light of the new revelation came, they did not have to take 
back, but only to expand that which they had said about 
God and man. 

The unity of mankind was to them an ‘inspiring fact. 
When he came to Boston, Phillips Brooks asked, “‘ Why is 
all benevolent work in the hands of the Unitarians?” The 
answer is, because Channing, Tuckerman, and their fellow- 
workers said, “As God is one, and his universe is one, so, 
also, mankind is one.” They believed that the good was 
permanent, the evil transient. They began therefore the 
scientific study of pauperism, intemperance, and crime. 
They did not believe that the sufferings of the poor and 
the crimes of the wicked came out of native depravity. 
They did not believe in a primal curse. They established 
the Ministry-at-large because they had large ideas and 
great hopes for man. They founded nearly all the un- 
sectarian charities in Boston and New England. Now 
everybody takes them for granted, but fifty years ago an 
unsectarian charity was a rare thing anywhere. 
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The unity of the truth, the idea that one true thing must 
always agree with another one, that two truths can never 
contradict each other,— these self-evident statements, being 
accepted, gave our religious teachers from the beginning 
great confidence and great courage. They affected their 
thought about Jesus, about the Bible, about inspiration and 
revelations of truth of all kinds. But much more they 
affected their practical relations with all the people in the 
world who came within the range of their acquaintance. 
One of the most striking facts in the history of New England 
Unitarianism is that the liberal movement began among the 
laity in all the seaport towns where foreign commerce was 
carried on. Merchants, shipmasters, supercargoes, Yankee 
boys before the mast, were going to all parts of the habitable 
earth. Among other things, they were carrying on in the 
most practical way the comparative study of religions. That 
which learned men now discover by comparison of docu- 
ments and the Bibles of the world these men discovered by 
first-hand contact with the so-called heathen in the Orien- 
tal world. They found among them truth-seekers and truth- 
tellers. They came back, having made friends with Buddh- 
ists, Brahmins, Parsees, and other ‘accursed heathen.’ 
With impatience, and sometimes with wrath, they listened to 
the false charges made against them and to the description 
of them as children of the devil, accursed of God, and 
abandoned by his mercy to eternal woe. Calvinism went 


_ down before the practical common sense and generous com- 


radeship established between traders in New England and in 
the Far East. Channing did not create Unitarianism, but 
the Unitarianism of the common people created Channing. 

The unity of Jaw and of life in this world and in all worlds 
being accepted, a new doctrine of salvation came of neces- 
sity. That which had been postponed to another world 
became a present duty. Out of it sprang the idea of public 
service as one of the first of duties for those who believed in 
the unity of God and the oneness of mankind. It created a 
sympathetic temper and a sense of duty to the brotherhood. 
Our little church assumed a new attitude, and began to pro- 
duce public servants conspicuous for their patriotism and 
integrity,—a line of men who, from John Quincy Adams to 
Roger Wolcott, have made statesmanship illustrious. Be- 
cause also it was not a doctrine so much as a generous 
thought and a glowing enthusiasm for humanity, this idea 
of unity inspired the famous literature which has accom- 
panied the Unitarian movement. 


On the Mountain Top. 


One of the saddest phases of human nature is its tendency 
after exaltation to sink to a corresponding depth of listless- 
ness and indifference, if not of despair. The sanguine, 
ardent, enthusiastic soul is unfortunately often the victim of 
revulsion, which paints the brightest picture in sombre hues. 
The nervous system is a weak fabric. It can endure only a 
certain amount of strain. After dissipation of any kind — 
religious as well as over-stimulation with ardent spirits, over- 
work, the excitement of great soaring ambitions, the new, 


- tense life of great emotion — is apt to come the relaxed and 


flaccid condition, when energy flags and the moral as well as 
the physical fibre is weak and tremulous. 

In this state lies the debatable land of temptation, of 
obscure desires and impulses, of a break-down of the will, of 
monomania and insanity. It is hard to pay the price for a 
few brief moments of great experience; but, in spite of the 
dangers attending a climb to the mountain top of human 
emotion and soul freedom, those moments spent in the clear, 
keen, upper air of the spirit are worth all the duller years of 
life. 

They are the moments when truth and reality emerge, and 
the whole being is energized, and the possibilities of human 
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nature are achieved. ‘They are the transfiguring and trium- 
phant moments when flesh ceases to be a clog and a fetter, 
and the soul exults in its supremacy. The descent from this 
glorious Avernus may be swift. We may wallow in bogs and 
thickets after the one splendid day on the mountain top; 
but we have tasted the precious things of life, we have seen 
the burning bush and heard the still, small voice. 

Some may call this conversion. Certainly, its effect can 
never be lost. Under whatever name, it is a revelation of 
God. As the cloud is burnished by the sun’s rays, so the 
soul is sublimated by vision. Few have the eagle eye to 
gaze on the glory of revelation; but a single glimpse digni- 
fies life, and makes it richer and more sacred. 

There are many, perhaps, who have not mounted on the 
wings of a great enthusiasm, a great hope, a great passion. 
They have remained safe in the valley, have avoided emo- 
tion, which quickens the circulation of the blood and makes 
the heart throb and the pulses tingle. They are reasonable 
folk, regular, orderly. They believe in life’s average, not in 
its uplifts. Theirs is the middle way, the worn footpath, 
the clipped hedge-row, and the fenced field. They are 
methodical, moral, pious. They pay their debts, fulfil their 
duties, walk with seemly and proper steps, are always sane, 
self-possessed. But, excellent as they are, some they looked 
upon as half mad have done more to push on the world’s 
car of progress. A Shelley, a Tolstoi, who have had a pas- 
sion for humanity, and have gone their way cross-lots, 
breaking down bars and gates and trampling the grain fields, 
are seen, in time, to have opened new roads for the world. 

A world composed of good people, always treading beaten 
tracks, would be a little prosaic and uninteresting. There- 
fore, we have reason to be glad that God has put a divine 
spark in some souls, has made them climbers and adven- 
turers in high places, tempted by the great mysteries, eager 
to widen the experience of mankind by new enterprises in 
the realm of spirit. 

The world has always laughed at star-gazers; but these 
same star-gazers have made us acquainted with the heavens, 
and have revealed the universe. Without a touch of emo- 
tion, all consecration, religion itself, lacks the elements of 
interest and contagion. There are a few souls brought into 
the world from age to age who can live permanently on the 
heights, and need not fear the chills and mists of lost ideals, 
We look up to their high thrones of attainment and peace, 
and call them saints, prophets, high priests of God, anointed 
with nature’s chrism and holy oil. They seem very near 
heaven while they abide on earth. They are examples of 
what religion can do to harmonize and blend the qualities of 
the soul into a firm and just equilibrium. They dwell on 
the heights. They do not make excursions only to the 
exalted places of worship and heavenly delight. Their 
countenances are sunny with the peace of God. If they 
have suffered, their suffering has been transmuted into high 
teaching and rich experience. They are encouragers of those 
who, far below in the valley, shadowy or streaked with pale 
gleams, are held in the net of temperament, of appetite, of 
impulse, that throw the nature back upon a dull and sullen 
round of repentance or remorse. The struggle with the 
baser elements of the nature, as one wrestles with a strong 
man, for years, gives moral thews and sinews that in time 
bring victory. But it is well to lift the eyes often to those 
who have attained, who sit on the heights of God, the inspi- 
ration of the world. They are the great educators, the great 
spiritual teachers. They instruct by illuminating. They 
hold burning glasses in their hands with which they collect 
God’s truth and throw rays upon the darksome valleys. 
They are the idealists,— the transcendentalists who turned 


not back discouraged, but pursued their exalted purpose to 


the end. All may fade and fall but these great character 
builders, and for them are preserved the highest Olympian 
seats, 
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The Devil is an Ass. 


The deepest truth that nature affirms and demonstrates is 
that “the devil is an ass.” It is the concentrated formula- 
tion of the universal truth that a lie never pays,— whether it 
be a lie of speech or of action, told into a life, or worked 
into art, or conglomerated with duty. In all cases the lie 
does not pay, either in the financial or the moral sense. 


Every possible crookedness and misrepresentation is a blun-— 


der, from every standpoint. The merchant who sells his 
goods under misrepresentation, the farmer who barrels his 
apples with the purpose to work off inferior stock under 
cover of superior, are alike on the road to bankruptcy; and 
the end is decreed by universal law. Social health must 
come about on the basis of social moral purpose. Individual 
character must underlie permanent individual prosperity. 
To create a public sentiment in favor of rigid adherence to 
truth is the highest end of the school and the pulpit. 

One of our distinguished statesmen, leaving home to try 
the world, was bid farewell by his Quaker father with these 
words: “ Remember, my son, that God will tell thee no lies; 
and the Devil will tell thee nothing else.” When, after 
several years in Australia and Europe, this man returned to 
his early home, his father met him with the question, “ Well, 
son, what hast thee learned of God and the devil?” He 
replied, “ Father, God has never played me false: the Devil 
has never played me true.” “I like not thy phrasing,” said 
the old man; “but, if thee hast learned the great lesson that 
a lie never pays, thee hast learned the whole lesson of life. 
There is nothing beyond that, and I will have faith in thee. 
But, if thee thinks to cheat anybody or anything in this world, 
thee will end in cheating thyself.” This was indeed the 
greatest lesson that man can learn or teach. It is the 
art of statesmanship, the summary of good business, and the 
science of success. The Bible explains it succinctly as 
“deceiving and being deceived.” The deceiver ends in 
being his own victim. The essential nature of a lie is to 
react on the mind of the liar. He becomes in time so 
snarled up with his own prevarication that he cannot tell the 
true from the false. To him the good is the evil, and the 
evil is the good. And this, practically, is the end of all liars. 

This great truth never was worked out better in literature 
than in that princely essay of Emerson, on Compensation. 
He tells us that “human labor, through all its forms, from 
the sharpening of a stick to the construction of a city or an 
epic, is one immense illustration of the perfect compensation 
of the universe. The absolute balance of Give and Take, 
the doctrine that everything has its price,— and, if that price 
is not paid, not that thing, but something else is obtained, 
and that it is impossible to get anything without its price,— 
is not less sublime in the columns of the ledger than in the 
budgets of state, in the laws of light and darkness, in all the 
action and reaction of nature. The farmer imagines power 
and place are fine things, that all unjust accumulations of 
property and power are avenged. Fear is a carrion crow; 
and, although you see not what he works for, there is death 
somewhere. I no longer wish to accumulate a good that I 
do not earn.” ‘This lesson of give and take, of absolute 
honesty, finds illustration not only in the direction which 
Emerson pointed, but in every possible avenue of life. The 
Bible declares that in the final social life — the Golden City 
shall not enter whosoever “maketh a lie.” Here is the 
fundamental social law of God, the law that will at last be 
recognized in human society,— that only the true shall survive. 
On this basis the final humanity will reconstruct itself. The 
rigid ethics of production, traffic, and exchange, are all-impor- 
tant in every avenue of life, and must finally be recognized. 
Let the farmer recognize this as well as the merchant. 
“ There is such a thing,” says Brooks, “as dishonest garden- 
ing. I know men who try to cheat the soil, to cheat the 
trees, to cheat their animals, to cheat nature, to cheat the 
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They take all they can get from every direction, and return 
as little compensation as possible. Then they turn to cheat- 
ing their neighbors. Their wheat and their corn and their 
milk are in some way made to play false. The end is a good 
deal worse than financial collapse: it is personal collapse. 
We hear farmers everywhere crying out that ‘ agriculture is 
depressed,’ that ‘farming does not pay.’ But there is really 
no other cause for depression than their own lack of honesty. 
There is but one road to success; and that road is not the 
one travelled by that great ass, the Devil.” We believe 
every word of this. And we believe that it is the most vital 
truth, in which lies the key to prosperity. Depression, as 
a rule, goes with a false reckoning with nature. 


American Unitarian Association. 


What answer are the Unitarians of America to make to 
the needs of their cause in the opening year of the new cen- 
tury? Is the message of truth and freedom and unity which 
it is the privilege of Unitarians to affirm to find any more 
adequate utterance? Are the institutions through whose 
word and work this message is uttered to find any larger 
encouragement and support? The problem of the mainte- 
nance of the national work urgently seeks solution. In four- 
teen weeks the financial year of the national Association 
closes. Even if the modest scale of income reached last 
year is to be maintained, the friends of the national work 
must within these fourteen weeks raise nearly $70,000. The 
receipts of the Association for the conduct of the many 
important enterprises under its charge have thus far, for the 
current year, reached only the sum of $5,800. The directors 
have gone forward in confidence that the churches will stand 
by them and redeem the pledges which they have made to 
the many workers in the field. The Association is not a 
great endowed body. It is simply the agent of the churches 
in carrying forward the larger cause which all the churches 
represent, and in extending the influence of the principles of 
truth and conduct which Unitarians cherish. All its field 
work is dependent upon the repeated and increasing gener- 
osity of Unitarians, and to the zeal and devotion of ministers 
and people the directors of the Association must look to 
enable them to meet the thronging opportunities of service 
which constantly demand attention and action. To the 
directors come the demands for the dissemination of our 
principles by the printing of new books and tracts and by the 
establishment of new churches and the maintenance of old 
ones. Hither come the ministers who are bravely struggling 
to maintain themselves and their families on inadequate 
incomes, and the ministers who are all equipped and ready 
for service and who are yet forced to stand idle in the market- 
place, and the young men who long to enlist in the liberal 
ministry if only there is a sufficient chance of a livelihood. 
Hither come the scholars with the product of their toil, and 
men and women with well-devised plans for extending the 
influence of our habit of mind. How long must it be neces- 
sary for the directors of the Association to answer the 
enthusiasm of such volunteers and the appeals for sympathy 
and help with the words ‘of discouragement or denial which 
the poverty of the Association necessitates? aa 

The encouragement of liberal scholarship, the diffusion of 
liberal thought, and the planting of Unitarian churches all 
await the increasing generosity of Unitarian people. To 
meet the just demands upon it, the Association needs, and 
can wisely and effectively use, a much larger income than at 
has ever received. If only the men and women who own the 
rich inheritance of a rational and spiritual faith will give to 
the national work in proportion to their means, our duty will 
be done and our opportunity met. May not the directors 
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hope that the prompt energy and hearty co-operation of the 
ministers and people of our churches in raising the mission- 
ary subscriptions will, in the short time remaining, lift the 
work of the Association into larger efficiency and increasing 
power of blessing? SamueL A, Exiort. 


ie 


Current Topics. 


SENATOR TELLER of Colorado presented to the Senate of 
the United States last Thursday a memorial purporting to 
have been signed by 2,000 “Filipinos and peaceful inhabi- 
tants” of Manila. The memorialists, after calling the at- 
tention of Congress to their contention that the great bulk of 
the Filipino people are warmly in sympathy with the rebellion 
and its leaders, entreat the government of the United States 
to cease its “persecution of men struggling to be free,— 
struggling against greater odds and greater wrongs than those 
which inspired the fathers of the republic,”— and ask that the 
war be stopped, and that liberty and independence be given 
them, “in the name of Washington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln, 
in the name of justice, and in the name of God eternal.” 
The presentation of this memorial was a dramatic incident 
in the discussion of the army reorganization bill. By a vote 
of 34 nays to 15 yeas, taken on Wednesday of last week, the 
Senate declined to accept an amendment to the bill withdraw- 
ing the abolition of the canteen, which is provided for in the 
measure as it passed the House. This vote is regarded as 
disposing of the canteen finally. 
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Tue early restoration of normal conditions in the Far East 
is interesting American traders very closely. In the Senate 
last week, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts presented a me- 
morial signed by thirty-eight manufacturers of cotton goods 
in the Southern States, bearing upon the situation in China. 
The signers of the memorial, after expressing their approval 
of the steps which the government has taken to safeguard 
American interests in China, call attention to the fact that 
their trade in China has increased to such an extent that in- 
terference in that part of the world “by any European gov- 
ernment would tend to seriously injure, not only the cotton 
manufacturing industries, but other important products of 
the United States which are being shipped to China.” The 
signers further urge the necessity of maintaining the open- 
The last-mentioned 
feature of the memorial attracted unusual attention, owing 
to the recent announcement of a separate treaty with the 
Chinese empire, whereby Russia obtains military control of 
the extensive and populous Chinese province of Manchuria. 
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Tue so-called “ asphalt controversy,” which is regarded as 
offering the possibility of a rupture between the United 
States and Venezuela, has not yet been adjusted. While the 
United States minister at Caracas, Mr. Loomis, is endeavor- 
ing to avert a clash over the contested asphalt concession, a 
new cause for discomfort has arisen in another part of South 
America. The rebels against the republic of Colombia are 
prosecuting their operations with great energy. According 
to the latest information the rebel forces were crowding close 
upon Panama, and a series of assaults were being made upon 
that city. There is a disposition at Washington to regard 


the movement of the rebels as a menace to the trade of the - 


isthmus; and measures are being taken to intervene energet- 
ically, if occasion should. require such an interference. The 
cruiser Philadelphia has already been sent to Panama, and 
its commander is under orders to keep a close watch upon 
developments at that point. The administration is deter- 
mined to keep the isthmian highway of trade open; and any 


in all camps. 
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attempt upon the part of the Colombian rebels to blockade it 
will be met with prompt and vigorous action by armed force, 
if need be. 

we 


THE campaign against the abuses of Tammany in New 
York has been accompanied or followed by similar move- 
ments against vice and lawlessness in other of the great cities 
of the Union. A wide-spread public demand has made itself 
felt in Chicago for a thorough probing into the methods of 
the police department of that city, and its enforcement of the 
laws. Indignant voices of accusation have been raised, 
charging that conditions in Chicago are worse than those in 
New York, that the municipal authorities of the Western city 
are responsible for the prevalent disregard of the law, and 
that Mayor Carter Harrison is personally answerable for this 
state of affairs. In St. Louis, Mo., a definite step in the 
direction of reform was taken at the beginning of the week, 
when the grand jury announced officially that conditions 
call for an investigation into the workings of the gov- 
ernment of the city. In Cincinnati, Ohio, a portion of 
the community has been hard at work in an effort to prevent 
the carrying out of a prize fight for which every arrangement 
has been made, The governors of Alabama, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and New Hampshire, have declined to permit the 
mooted prize fight to take place in their respective States. 


ws 


A STRUGGLE of absorbing interest is going on in France. 
The French ministry has brought before the Chamber a bill 
imposing radical restrictions upon the rights of association. 
This measure, which is known as the “law of associations,” 
is calculated to interfere seriously with a number of Roman 
Catholic organizations of semi-political character or ten- 
dencies. The movement of the government against the 
Church has aroused the adherents of the papacy in France. 
More than that, it is understood that the pontifical court 
itself has interpreted the occasion to involve a trial of 
strength between the republic and the papacy, and is making 
its preparations to meet the issue. What might be re- 
garded as the first skirmish in the pending struggle took 
place last Monday, when the Chamber supported the 
government policy by a vote of 310 to 110. In the course 
of the debate the premier, while deprecating any revolu- 
tionary action, declared: ‘‘ The government will not tolerate 
the organization of resistance to the laws of the country. 
No interference on the part of the pope will be allowed in 
the law of associations when it is voted upon. The pope 
has a right as the spiritual head of Catholics, but the State 
also has rights which it will see respected.” 


o& 


THE issue of the Roman Church has sprung into unusual 
prominence in England through the much-discussed utter- 
ance of the Duke of Norfolk, a Roman Catholic peer, who 
on the occasion of a recent visit to Leo XIII., with a large 
party of English pilgrims, expressed to the pope, in the 
course of a formal audience, the hope that the coming 
century would see the restoration of the temporal power 
of the papacy. The Duke of Norfolk is regarded as the 
leader, or one of the leaders, of the Roman Catholic party 
in England; and his words attracted a great deal of interest 
In a country which is so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the cry of “No papacy,” it was only natural 
that a section of the press should give utterance to some 
biting ridicule in commenting upon the extraordinary utter- 
ance of the Duke of Norfolk; but, in the main, Englishmen 
are not inclined to believe that their eminent countryman 
accurately represented the feelings of the great bulk of Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics upon the issue of papal ascendency 
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in British politics,— an issue which has repeatedly cast the 
English people into bloody wars. 


Pd 


ENGLAND was aroused to a high pitch of indignation last 
Monday, when the war office published a despatch from Gen. 
Kitchener, announcing that De Wet, the Boer leader, had 
flogged and then shot a British subject who was a member 
of a peace committee who had gone out of Cape Town for 
the purpose of urging upon the Boer leaders, who are still in 
the field, the futility of further resistance to British power in 
South Africa. ‘Two other members of the peace committee, 
who are burghers, were also flogged by order of the Boer 
chief. De Wet’s action produced a distinct shock in those 
British quarters where a lurking hope is still entertained that 
De Wet will surrender when he becomes convinced of the 
fact that he and his force are confronted with the alternative 
of extermination. The execution of the advocate of peace 
was a demonstration of De Wet’s purpose to cut off the last 
possible avenue of retreat, and to continue the struggle to 
the bitter end. The peculiar method which the Boer leader 
adopted to impress his intentions upon the British mind has 
been denounced as barbarous, not only by the British press, 
but by a portion of the pro-Boer press of the Continent as 
well. 


Brevities. 


A correspondent reminds us that the phrase commonly 
attributed to Kipling, “ But that is another story,” was used 
by Ruskin in “Sesame and Lilies.” 


Whenever one has a grievance, in nine cases out of ten it 
will disappear if he states it to the person offending. Com- 
monly there is a misunderstanding which a slight explana- 
tion will remove. 


Twenty years ago we were told that eloquence had lost its 
value, and would be little regarded thenceforth in national 
affairs. When was the eloquent tongue more potent than 
it is to-day? 


For the uses of the State, in addition to all other things, 
the church must awaken public spirit and the desire to 
render public service. In the mind of the good citizen the 
public good always takes rank before private advantage. 


The doctrine of evolution has saved many pessimists from 
the consequences of their own moods of doubt and fear. 
One cannot believe in the doctrine of evolution, and at the 
same time hold that evil is everywhere getting the upper 
hand. 


In China it has been a surprise to find the little brown 
men from Japan more expert in all the arts of war and peace 
than their European and American allies. Their depart- 
-ments of information, medical service, and transportation, 
have excelled all others. 


The factory system was started in New England because 
it met a “felt want.” Farmers’ daughters wanted to earn 
money. ‘The factory gave them an opportunity. Now 
young women in the same class are beyond the reach of any 
inducement the factory can offer. 


Whatever else may be said of business in its large rela- 
tions, it could not be carried on unless individual skill and 
trustworthiness were available. The captains of industry 
know that they are powerless unless they can trust the 
honesty and industry of their employees. 


_. All superstitions have their roots in some thought of 
another world, wider and more permanent than the one in 
which we live. To get rid of superstitions, many would 
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abolish the thought out of which they grow. But, try as we 
may, we cannot force that world to give place to this 
world. 


Materialistic science tries to limit our knowledge to the 
things we experience through our senses and our sensations. 
It would banish ¢4a¢ world from our thoughts. Then comes 
a wave of emotion charged with awe and wonder, with the 
belief that signs and miracles of many kinds attest the 
reality of a supernal world. 


President Hyde says that, when Dr. Parker of London was 
asked to assist a minister who was out of a parish, he told 
him to preach a sermon to him. After hearing it through, 
Parker said: “I see perfectly well why no parish wants you. 
You were trying to get something off your mind, not to get 
anything into mine.” Half the writing, preaching, teaching, 
and reform work of the world that fails, fails just because 
the thinker and worker is getting something off his mind,’ 
relieving his own conscience, reducing his own unrest, or 
doing something for himself when he thinks he is doing 
something for the rest of the world. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Proctor Academy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Proctor Academy, our Unitarian school here at Andover, 
N.H., was burned to the ground last night. Fortunately, it 
was insured. School work will go right on, recitations being 
held at present in the district school building. Our winter 
term began two weeks ago, with an attendance of thirty- 
seven boys and girls. 

May I take this occasion to say again what was said in 
the Christian Register last October? I believe, because of 
its usefulness during the past twenty years, that Proctor 
Academy affords an excellent opportunity for the benevolence 
of wealthy Unitarians. We need $25,000 to be added to 
our permanent fund of $10,000, and we need a new school 
building. ANGELO HALL. 


Emerson, Wendell. 


“To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Prof. Wendell, of Harvard, has put forth a Literary 
History of America which shows wide reading, close study, 
a judgment generally candid and discriminating, all expressed 
in faultless English and, for the most part, with excellent 
taste. If he does not comprehend the whole nature of Tran- 
scendentalism, it is not the fault of that movement. Yet 
his purposes are large. He seeks to reach beyond the 
restraints of conventional criticism, to see with seers and to 
feel with poets. Occasionally the result lapses from this 
high standard. He cites (p. 312) from Emerson’s famous 
sermon of 1832; then, citing again, makes the following 
statement: ‘I am content that it [the authoritative adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper] should stand to the end of the 
world,’ but ‘I am not interested in it.’ That is the view of 
Christianity by a man who stood for three years ‘in the 
pulpit of Cotton Mather. It is doubtful whether the whole 
literature of heresy contains two phrases which to any mind 
still affected by traditional Christian faith must seem more 
saturated with serene insolence.” 

The term “ Christian,” or “ Christian faith,” after some nine- 
teen centuries of development, broadens or narrows accord- 
ing to the outlook of the observer. Yet very few persons in 
these latter four hundred years (even in the Roman Catholic 
communion) claim that any one, even the pope himself, has 
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a sole right to construe and enforce the meaning of that 
great term. In this enlightened day a claim is rare indeed 
which is so founded in custom or can be so sustained by 
legitimate authority as to repel a moderate remonstrance or 
to throw a temperate expression of opinion into the category 
of ‘insolence.”. 

‘Such unhappy expressions are not canons of criticism. 
They are smudging cinders from fires half burned out. 
Such phrases recoil on the maker. There is a ludicrous 
likeness between Father Osborne in his masculine petticoats 
bewailing the “ profanation” of Trinity Church and a Har- 
vard professor arraigning the “ insolence” of Emerson. 

OBSERVER. 


Definitions of the Church. = 


From Rev. William R. Lord, Portland, Ore. : ‘The church 
is the organized aspiration and the co-operative’ brother- 
hood of mankind.” 


From J. Hervey Mills, Perry, Ia.: “ A church in its best 
modern sense is an association of persons united by a 
written constitution signed by each member, wherein they 
agree to labor together to promote truth, righteousness, and 
love.” 


From J. T. H.: “A church is an assemblage of -be- 
lievers in the character of Christ, as shown in the New Tes- 
tament, who live accordingly.” 


From J. F. Meyer, Nantucket, Mass.: “A sixfold institu- 
tion, with religious, ethical, sociological, social, educational, 
and patriotic functions evolved in answer to certain real 
needs of human nature and human society, and changing 
with changing environment.” 


From Rev. C. P. Woolley, Chicago, Ill.: “ A company of 
people who believe in a spirit of truth and goodness ruling 
the world, and strive through worship and right conduct to 
commune with and obey that spirit.” 


From Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., Norwich, Conn, : 
“The church,— The total Christian population in any com- 
munity.” 


From J. A. Baldridge, Port Angeles, Wash.: A church is 
the organized expression of the spirit of Christ,— that spirit 
to be expressed in worship, in fellowship, in service,—and is 
thus to be viewed as a school of Christ, a spiritual home, 
and the mother and nurturer of new-born souls. 


From Rey. T. Thompson, Norwell, Mass: “A home in 
common for the children of the Father, who are trying to do 
his will by carrying the atmosphere of that home (and so the 
church) into all the affairs of life.” 


From B. F. Harvey, Kent, Mo.: “A company of two or 
more believers in Christ, banded together to worship God, 
seeking the salvation of their souls and the salvation of their 
fellow-men.” 


From Rev. William O. White, Brookline, Mass: ‘‘ The 
(true) church is made up of people who are always trying to 
inspire one another to catch the spirit of Jesus.” 


From Rey. Edward G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo.: “A 
church is any gathering of individuals held together by the 
common impulse of fellowship in concern for the higher in- 
terests of life.” 


From R. Wagner, Colorado Springs : “I offer as definition 
of ‘The Church’ that given by Canon Fremantle: ‘The 
Church is the world transfigured by the Christian spirit of 
love.’” : 
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Ploughing and Reaping. 


The ploughing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 

His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master’s will; 

The kings and nations drag the plough, 
His purpose to fulfil. 


They work his will because they must, 
On hillside or on plain; , 

The clods are broken into dust, 
And ready for the grain. 


Then comes the planting of the Lord, 
His kingdom cometh now; 

The ocean’s deepest depths are stirred, 
And all their secrets show. 


Where prophets trod his deserts broad, 
Where monarchs dragged the plough, 
Behold the seedtime of his word: 
The Sower comes to sow. 
— Edward Everett Hale. 


In a Western City. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


There was none of the usual stir and flutter, the little 
groups on the long flight of steps, the lingering in the 
broad doorway of the pretty church used as Club House 
through the week. The invalid across the way, who lived 
chiefly on the balcony opening from her room, watched them 
even more eagerly than usual. Each day there was some- 
thing of apparently vital nature going on among these 
women, five hundred of whom came and went in the different 
sections, this year combined under four general heads. 

The invalid knew them all before and since the combina- 
tion. She knew what they were about better almost than 
they did themselves. An opera glass helped. If we are al- 
lowed to use it in studying birds, why not also on humanity, 
if we are debarred nearer access? It seemed to her at times 
that she knew the five hundred better than closer intercourse 
would have allowed; for, with one lung gone and another 
going, conversation cannot be very extended. But the in- 
valid did not mind. To the last life would be good, and her 
eyes were as full of interest as if she were part of it all. She 
had studied the calendar. She knew the Club year’s pro- 
gramme day by day, and summed up often what the day’s work 
had meant by the look'on the women’s faces. The Art and 
Literature Department had one expression; Home and Edu- 
cation, another,— that look of worried uncertainty worn by 
the puzzled and distracted discussers of domestic problems. 
Education brought less suffering, but still left them in a sea 
of doubt; while Social Science and Philanthropy balanced 
between stolid endurance of the incomprehensible and a 
righteousness as of those who know. But never before in 
all the five months of watching had just such an atmosphere 
seemed to be about them all,— something like fear even, and 
a silent hurrying from the place as if disaster were in the 
air. 

“ Has anybody fallen dead?” the invalid said half aloud, 
then louder, ‘‘ Something has happened.” 

“Yes, something has happened,” said the voice of the 
friend who came and went quietly, acting as reporter and so 
giving the invalid the sum of what the day’s work meant to 
the busy women whose faces she watched, hindered now a 
little by the lindens and maples: with their crowding leaves, 
and the song of myriad linnets who had fed all winter from 
her provision of crumbs on the balcony railing. ‘ Some- 
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thing has happened, indeed. 
judgment.” 

The invalid’s clear eyes were on her. 

“Tt has to come to all of us,’ she said. ‘It was probably 
time. I like better to get through most of it here. What 
did it do?” 

“JT will tell you. It was in the course in French literature, 
you know; and we spent an hour or two on Hétel Ram- 
bouillet,— the usual thing,—some papers, some discussion, 
and a general sense of relief at that much done. And just 
at the end there rose up a woman who does not belong to that 
section, but whom we all know; and I shall tell you now as 
nearly as I can what she said. You know her name and her 
face. She is tall and straight and strong and free in every 
movement, with serious dark eyes, and a look and tone as of 
one who has always ruled. She is a specialist here,—a 
trainer of deaf-mutes and of defectives on her own methods,— 
an orthopedic surgeon, too. We call her ‘the soul-builder’ 
sometimes, because she has put soul into so many who 
seemed to be without one. She can give life and intelligence 
to the veriest idiot, and numbers of defectives are in her 
hands for treatment. 

“Tt is out of order entirely,’ she said; ‘but I ask as a 
special favor to be allowed fifteen minutes of your time for a 
matter which I believe concerns us all. Strictly speaking, it 
belongs to the department of Social Science; but they are 
concentrating on Money and Banking at present, and they do 
not meet until next week. I must tell you the story; for it 
is a story, and straight from life. 

«There came to me nearly a year ago a woman with little 
money and less education, who had heard of me, and begged 
me to take her son, a lad of sixteen, semi-idiotic; not born 
but made so by spinal meningitis at three years old, and 
partial paralysis following it, as it often does. There were 
the usual facts that accompany such cases,— defective gait, 
helpless thumbs, hands dragging, and the whole right side as 
well. He had learned to write, and could lay his hand on 
the table and jerk it along a little. He read also a. trifle, 
having worried his way into the Fourth Reader. He 
stammered frightfully, had no control of tone, and no com- 
mand of muscle. In short, it was hemiplegia with complica- 
tions. 

“«T do not propose to trouble you with the methods 
adopted. It is enough to say that a few months witnessed 
a marvellous change. His hands began to serve him as 
hands must. His stammering came under good control. 
Personal cleanliness waked up. He gained some sense of 
order and law, and at home began to take care of the 
chickens, and with a little help the cow, very happy in 
coming to life, and fully conscious of what an enlargement 
of life it was. This was while he boarded at a house in the 
suburbs, and he learned to come and go from his lessons 
quietly, and with no accident, though, before, they had 
never dared to have him out of sight, he had had so many 
falls and knock-downs. The money, made to go as far as 
it could, gave out entirely at last; and he went home to the 
country village from which he had come. There were 
several other children who teased and troubled him. He 
could not practise his exercises, and there was no out- 
door life; for the father was a mechanic, and had no land. 
They had him wash dishes, but did not realize that he 
needed constant interest in work to keep him from return- 
ing to the old state or something worse. He grew irritable, 
longed to get back to his teacher, and at last sickened, 
and was sent to the County infirmary, almost dying of 
typhoid fever.. When convalescence was well established, 
he had to make room for another. They could not have 
him return home because of sickness there and the death 
of the mother. There was no spot in all the State where 
this wakening soul could be taken in and taught the 
things that would have made him self-supporting. 


I feel as if it were the day of 
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“ ‘Like a great many semi-imbeciles, he had keen mechani- 
cal sense, and would have made an excellent workman. But 
that is not yet known or understood save by a few experts. 
They sent him to the insane asylum because there was no 
other place, and because before his illness he had had fits 
of temper, and they were afraid of what he might do. And 
so this soul that had wakened is turned back on itself, and 
goes into a darkness worse by far than the first state. It 
came to me to-day that he had asked if there was not 
somebody that cared for him and would help him to get 
cut; but, if he got out, what place is there for him or for 
hundreds of others in like case? Older States have im- 
becile colonies where all that can be developed in them is 
brought out. It is a growing per cent. for all the country. 
Even here you have many hundreds; but Massachusetts, 
for instance, has eleven thousand, and so has been forced 
to special action. You have many causes to champion, 
much work to do. 
or the losing a soul is in question. You do not know, 
perhaps, that some of our inventors, yes, and a man of the 
highest genius, Helmholtz himself, mathematician, scientist, 
inventor, musician, were what are called epileptic geniuses, 
subject to periods of semi-imbecility, but able to do world’s 
work between. 

«“« These things are part of the life about you. 
cern the welfare of the State. Whatever can be done must 
be done to-day. It cannot wait; forin waiting the hour goes 
by, and work cannot be done. It is a phase of the study the 
Social Science section must do when it has considered 
Money, but money could wait. These creatures of God 
cannot wait. I tell you this not for the particular case, 
though that is vital, but because it is work for your State; 
and it must begin. It may be even that to consider ways 
and means may be as cultivating a process, as much a part 
of real education as the Hétel Rambouillet, pleasing as I 
know that subject to be. All subjects may be made good: 
But, because a woman’s lack of knowledge has sent this child 
into hell, shall not other women with larger knowledge come 
to the rescue, and see that he does not stay there?’ 

“ That was all, dear; but the Archangel Michael could not 
have faced the dragon with stronger purpose than she faced 
the women, her wonderful voice ringing out as she said the 
last words, so that all quailed as she spoke. She got away 
at once, and there was hardly a word. But we must do 
something. I do not know what.” 

“T do,” said the invalid. ‘“ For this one case at least. 
If he boarded before and was a bearable inmate of a family, 
he can be again. Here is a check for now, and you may 
call on me for what else is needed. But for the others? 
Is there anybody to take that up, and see that some begin- 
ning is made? New States come into good inheritance of 
all the old ones have learned in blundering. They can have 
the newest ways, when anybody is ready to begin. It 
takes knowledge to know that there are new ways. Suppose 
you ask this section to join the other two, and all study to- 
gether what help means. This woman knows how to tell 
them, and she belongs to the club. Which means the most 
in living, Hotel Rambouillet or a chance for life for these 
creatures?— life at its best, so far as best can be given 
them.” 

“Don’t!” the friend said, for the invalid sank back on her 
cushions. “I ought not to have told it all; and yet,”—-' 

“No better thing to die for,” came the cheerful answer; 
“ Dut I shall live to see it begin, and probably come back to 
see how it goes on. Why not?” 

This is the seed. The invalid, still here, still watches, and 
is certain that leaves are sprouting, since nearly the entire 
Art and Literature Department announces that it proposes 
to take up Social Science next year, and to find out all 
there is to know about imbeciles of all grades whatever, “ not 
excluding club sections” the chairman added publicly. . 


They con- 


But here is a case where the keeping © 
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The Sentence on the Wall. 


A Latin sentence on a chapel wall 

One wrought, to whom the words were mystical. 
He copied letters only, but so well 

A new light on the poet’s meaning fell. 


So we work out God’s purpose, not foreknown, 
Not understood, but held through faith alone. 
Letter by letter trustfully we trace,— 

God knoweth,— we the bidden symbols place. 


Our duty, then? ‘Interpretation? No, 

Love’s faithful touch that makes the symbol glow; 
To do as bid, to write our sentence clear,— 
That’s all: God’s meaning duly shall appear. 


— James Buckham, in the Congregationalist. 


Are We Helpless against Immorality ? 


BY R.L. B. 


Some of the largest cities of the United States are in the 
midst of a crusade against vice. Others are doing nothing. 
Boston is in the latter class; and it may easily be possible 
that other cities, where nothing is being done, are not inac- 
tive because there is no need of activity, but rather because 
the situation has not become so exasperating and intolerable 
as it has in New York and Chicago. It is granted, at the 
outset, that Boston is not in the terrible condition of New 
York. The board of police is not charged with such collu- 
sion with criminals as is charged in New York. But there 
are features of the moral condition of Boston which are not 
favorable, and which demand the attention of those who 
would support the moral leaders of the city. Itis the opinion 
of those well qualified to know that the tendency of the 
theatres is worse than usual. Iu the case of the lowest 
grade of theatres the scrutiny which they are compeiled to 
undergo has led them to much circumspection, so that it is re- 
ported that they are less objectionable this winter than usual. 
But the charge of worse tendency lies at the door of the 
theatres which are classed as respectable. ‘Taking the plays 
as a whole, says one whose duties require him to be informed 
upon the subject, they are distinctly of a low moral tone. 
The central feature of the play is said to be frequently some 
form of immorality, and the inevitable tendency is to blunt 
the consciences of the audiences. Vice is not presented in 
its repulsive form, but as if it were a common and central 
fact in social life. The plays do not elevate, but degrade. 
The vice is not an incident, or the central feature for the sake 
of warning, as in the case of the great moral instructors by 
means of the drama, but it is employed to pander to low tastes, 
and to weaken sensitiveness which never should lose any of 
its pristine strength. 

‘This same authority, looking over society as it is con- 
trasted with the moral condition a generation ago, affirms 
that there is a decline in the virtue of the great mass of the 
middle classes. The young women, he insists, are not as 
clear and strong in their ideas as they were formerly; and 
there is a growing laxity which must have a demoralizing 
effect upon home life. 

Still further than this, there is an immense réal estate in- 
terest which supports immorality in the city on account of 
the profit in renting houses. The shame of it is that church 
members are not without blame in this respect. If it were 
not for this real estate pressure, and the general influence in 
the community of those who prefer low conditions rather than 
better ones, for the sake of the money there is in it for them, 
then it would be much harder for this immorality to flourish 
than it is at present. The board of police will do in the long 
run, it is held, what the community wants done. If such 
places are tolerated, if the police simply raid them often 
enough to harry them, but never attempt to break them up 
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and to drive the business out of its notorious haunts, then it 
is because the police are satisfied that they are doing what 
the public prefers, on the whole, and that, if they were to 
crowd the offenders more severely, there would be such op- 
position as would make the efforts of the police useless. The 
money interests which are at stake in the support of vice are 
tremendous; and they are active against opposition, if that 
opposition goes beyond a certain point. The present manner 
of enforcing the law is'such as to make it extremely difficult 
to get evidence, and the police are not likely to be active if 
they are not sustained by the courts. It is very easy for the 
opponents of intrenched vice to become discouraged ; and, if 
their work counts for little, then all the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence wear off, and the vicious class gets so much further 
license, which it will not fail to improve. 

The condition in Boston raises a fair question whether the 
moral forces are helpless to any material extent in opposing 
the centres of vice. If it is possible to rid the city of a large 
part of its present curse, provided public sentiment will 
stand behind the enforcers of the law, but if that riddance 
is prevented by the power of money which gets large returns 
from its investments in vice, then shall the city sit down 
helpless, and let the vicious forces triumph? In the first 
place, there would seem to be necessary a purer and stronger 
public spirit upon the question in hand,—a spirit which will 
stamp with the deserved disgrace the real estate interests, 
especially when inside the churches, which make profits 
from immoral and poisonous sources. There is need of 
stimulus and support for the police. There is need of a 
stricter condemnation of the plays which are demoralizing 
in their effect upon the young. It is as possible to have a 
revival of this sort, perhaps. more easily possible than to 
have a revival of religion ; for the latter implies means beyond 
human control, while the former, though perhaps worthless 
without a religious influence incorporated with it, yet can 
be promoted as a moral movement, aside from any formal 
connection with religion. It seems to be true that there is 
not as acute a sensibility as is imperative for the home life 
of the people. Unless the present tendency is checked, it 
will lead to further demoralization, from which recovery 
would be still more difficult. Where the effort should begin 
and what form it should take would be practical matters to 
be determined after the earnest men and women who might 
be expected to lead such an effort had come into touch with 
each other. 

There is no better time than the present for this effort to 
take active form. Plenty of opportunity for its exercise can 
be found. Though gross vice does not flaunt itself openly, 
yet there is constant need of detection and repression. If 
there is any relaxation, it will surely show itself at the weak 
point. The new century may well see a new effort in this 
line to keep up the perpetual warfare which must be waged. 


Two Types of Character. 


BY REV. LOREN B. MACDONALD. 


Our mental, moral, and spiritual attitude is as often re- 
vealed by the kind of people we like as by the views we 
profess or the party to which we belong. Those who admire 
and pay homage to a champion prize-fighter need not tell us 
by word of mouth what opinions or ideals of life they accept 
as a guide to conduct. Those who are naturally attracted 
toward the man of dominant will in the world’s affairs, the 
great hero or statesman, show by that attraction their bent 
of mind and taste more clearly than when they repeat their 
creed or declare their principles. Those, again, to whom the 
man of fine culture and beautiful spirit appeals most strongly, 
betray in this the direction in which their thoughts and feel- 
ings flow more accurately than they could by any statement 
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of faith that was ever repeated. We all have a special 
affinity for some one of the varied types of character repre- 
senting many-sided human nature. By that affinity our own 
spiritual status is determined. That quality of life which we 
admire in others is what we secretly believe in. In the 
work of human advancement, therefore, we are as much 
called upon to declare what type of character we like as to 
declare our moral creed or religious opinions. 

We have advanced far enough, I think, from the blinding 
reverence of Jesus as a supernatural being, to be able to view 
him to-day as a distinct and peculiar type of human char- 
acter. Perhaps we can distinguish the quality of that 
character a little more clearly if we bring it into direct con- 
trast with another character in human history which is dia- 
metrically opposed to it. For such contrast we need not 
take a type of the depraved or ignoble among human kind, 
but one which itself has commanded admiration and homage. 
The character of the late Prince Bismarck of Germany will 
answer the purpose. In their general views of life, in the 
principles which governed their action, in their emphasis of 
human ideals and aims, could any two lives be further apart 
than those of Jesus and Bismarck? The great German 
chancellor did not formulate any beatitudes; but, reading his 
life-work and history, can we not easily supply them? 
Blessed are the physically strong, he would say; for theirs are 
the kingdoms of the earth. Blessed are the nations that 
have a superior army and navy; for they shall conquer their 
enemies. Blessed are they that do not allow any considera- 
tions to interfere with commercial or national advantage ; for 
they shall gain great possessions. Blessed are they that 
carry on successful warfare; for they shall be called the 
children of civilization and progress. 

Compare now these beatitudes, legitimately inferred from 
the career of this modern statesman, with the beatitudes of 
the Nazarene. Can he who exalts the poor in spirit, the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, have anything in 
common with him who exalts the qualities that are the 
direct opposites of these? If we take the beatitudes of 
Jesus as authentic utterances, and as representing his life 
and spirit, do they not set him, as a type of character, as far 
apart from Bismarck as the east is from the west? We 
simply confuse the plainest fact in history, and abandon 
all moral and spiritual judgment, when we call this modern 
statesman Christian, or imply that in any way Jesus being 
the kind of man he was, would indorse his principles and 
conduct. 

The time is coming, I believe, if it has not already come, 
when the world, instead of being called upon to decide 
between conflicting creeds or doctrines, will have to face the 
question, Which of these two types of character, that of Bis- 
marck or that of Jesus, do you /Ze, and which are you will- 
ing to accept as your guide and model? It is possible that 
some even good and enlightened men, if called upon for a 
final decision, may accept the Bismarckian type. They may 
see that this is the more practical mode of life, more in 
accord with the present conditions of the world, more con- 
ducive, indeed, to the spread of civilization and the progress 
of humanity. If so, it may be well; but, in the name of 
clear thought, why should those who like and follow that 
type of life call themselves by the name of him who repre- 
sented something absolutely different? The whole meaning 
and practical effectiveness of that wonderful life lived in 
Palestine is lost because of the present fatal confusion of 
ideas and ethical principles. Choose ye this day which ye 
will serve. Never did that command come more impera- 
tively than in this crisis in the world’s history, when good 
men are called upon to decide between the advancement of 
civilization by commerce and warfare, on the one hand, or 
by humane efforts and peace, on the other. The Christian 
world is arrayed in camps that are separated by intellectual 
lines: whereas the lines of separation ought to be, and 


some time, I believe, will be, purely ethical. When that 
time comes, there may be some who will not accept the 
spiritual method and lofty type of character represented 
in the Galilean Teacher ; but there will be enough who will 
accept it to carry the world on to the realization of the era 


of peace on earth, good will to men, much more rapidly than _ 


it is moving at present. 
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After Dark. 


BY HENRY BADGER. 


How canst thou, star, the glory of the night, 
Lend thy pure radiance to this sullen sphere! 

Shame were the life of mortals in thy sight, 
Couldst thou but to its littleness draw near. 


Yet sayeth one, No soul or thing is free 
From compensating good that cannot die. 

And so this earth, though dim, to us may be 
The guiding star of some far distant eye. 


The Comma-times of Life. 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP. 


Human life is very much like that process in rhetoric 
called sentence-building. The significance of our careers, 
the meaning of our place in God’s world-plan, is not at first 
clear. Only gradually is it wrought out, as this year adds a 
phrase and that decade contributes a clause to the growing 
sentence. Few souls are masters of this spiritual composi- 
tion, and so the page is soiled with erasures marking where 
errors have been made and rectified. But we are confident 
that, notwithstanding the blurs, there is one eye, at least, 
able to decipher the writing. 

The great fault with most of us, however, is that we forget 
to punctuate our life-sentences. In the rush of our eager 
enthusiasm, in the zealous desire to see endeavor immedi- 
ately crowned with accomplishment, in the anxiety to make 
every day add, if possible, a word, however tiny, we forget to 
allow for the pauses,— we altogether overlook the need of 
punctuation. Hence it comes about that, as the teacher in- 
serts a semicolon here or adds a dash there in the sentence 
which her scholar has too hastily handed in as complete, so 
God seems to correct our copy, putting the commas and 
other punctuation-marks into our lives where they belong. 
With the young professional man that period of inactivity 
after preparatory study is completed before the first client 
or the first patient appears; in the case of the business man, 
those months of confinement in a sick-room following hard 
upon the planning of a new enterprise; with the mother, 
those years of suspense when, having done all a mother-heart 
could do to give her son a right start in life, she must needs 
wait in prayer the issue whether he will overcome the world 
or the world overcome him; with the white-haired saint, those 
twilight days of old age when this world’s work seems done, 
but the next world’s tasks are so long in coming. All such 
periods in life, and yet not contributing directly to the pro- 
gress of life,-what are they but God’s comma-times inserted 


into the sentences we are building, and ordained to the ait 


fecting and ripening of our characters? 


At these times, opportunity is given us to look back over: 


the past, to take inventory of losses and gains, to record the 
lessons of experience as we should not have leisure to do, 
were the press and surge of doimg upon us. No less does 


this punctuation prepare us more perfectly to understand 


what lies in the future. Pros and cons can be weighed, 
ideals clarified, principles of action determined, so that, when 
having made the proper pause the soul again hastens on 
toward its sentence’s end, it may move the more securely 
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and confidently. The present age pays little attention to 
commas: hence these lessons need the more to be dinned 
into ourears. The life of the spirit must have meditation as 
well as agitation, light,as well as heat, peace as well as push. 
We may expect, therefore, that God’s commas will make the 
messages of our lives more precious, more legible, more 
intelligible. They ought to be welcomed, therefore, not 
regretted ; used for purposes of growth, not misused as times 
for grumbling. 


The Unitarian Club and Roger Wolcott. 


The Unitarian club of Boston held its annual meeting at 
Hotel Vendome January 9. The officers of the club were 
unanimously re-elected. In opening the exercises of the 
evening, President Warren spoke as follows : — 


It is peculiarly fitting that this club, of which Gov. Wolcott was so 
long a member, and not long since an honored president, should place 
upon record its deep sense of the nobility of his character and of the 
loss of the State and the community in his early death. The touching 
tributes already paid to his memory show how deeply the heart of Massa- 
chusetts has been wrung by his decease, and render it almost impossible 
to add more. 

He was a rare man in public life. Majestic in presence, courteous 
in bearing, able in action, tolerant of criticism, he ever measured his 
public duty by a strict sense of right. No personal considerations, no 
question of personal popularity swayed his judgment; but what he felt to 
be his duty, that he did. Seldom have we had a man who acquired high 
station and so won the public confidence and love by the simple force of 
sterling character. He knew little of the art of a politician, and it was 
not in him to stoop to things which might win a transient success, 
The distinctions which came to him were attained by a straightforward 
adherence to high ideals, and the fact that he won by such means will be 
of inestimable value to the youth of this Commonwealth. 

It is an impressive fact that three governors successive in office 
shou d have been taken away in the prime of life,— William E. Russell, 
Frederic T. Greenhalge, and Roger Wolcott,— all of them loved in no 
common degree by the people of Massachusetts, and all exhibiting in 
quite different ways the high traits of character, the political courage, 
and the intellectual ability which give d:gnity to Massachusetts and 
which raise the standard of political life. In honoring them, Massachu- 
setts honored herself, and gave evidence to the nation of the kind of men 
she would have as her true representatives. 

Gov. Wolcott was born and bred in the Unitarian faith. He loved his 
church, and was active and prominent in the work of the denomination. 
While we are proud to recognize in him the rich fruitage of that faith, 
we do not claim him as a Unitarian only; for he was broad and liberal 
enough to accept and illustrate in his own person what was true and 
good and beautiful in the creeds and works of other churches than his 
own. His sturdy New England stock developed in him the sturdy 
New England character, and he stands for us and for all men as the 
grand type of a Christian gentleman. ¢ ; 

Those of us who were privileged to meet him here or in social con- 

verse in private life mourn him as a loved friend and comrade; for no 
one could come within the charm of his gracious manner and epen- 
hearted cordiality without realizing how sincere and true a man he 
was. 
Among all the eminent men whom in recent years Massachusetts has 
been called upon to mourn,—and the number seems fatally large,— there 
are few who appealed so deeply to her love and esteem as Roger Wol- 
cott, few whose loss has been such a personal grief. But there is con- 
solation in the thought that the memory of such a man cannot fade 
away, and that his life will ever be an encouragement to all who strive 
for the highest citizenship and the purest methods. 


President Warren then introduced Gen. W. W. Blackmar, 
who presented resolutions as follows : — 


In the death of Roger Wolcott, our former president, this club has 
sustained a most serious loss. His devotion to the Unitarian cause, 
to the ends and work of this club, and to all public and private matters 
tending to uplift humanity and prove that the text, “The Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man,” is a shibboleth by which man- 
kind may safely shape their course through life, is fully known and 
appreciated by every member of this club. {eal ; 

His upright life, his devotion to duty, and conscientious discharge 
of high official trusts; his high standard of citizenship and the careful 
discharge of all his duties; his ideal domestic life, with the noble 
woman and the children who blessed his home; and the bright sunshine 
of his very presence which blessed and cheered those he honored with 
his friendship, and fascinated all with whom he came in contact,—are 
known, remembered, and dearly prized by every member of this 
club. 

As Unitarians, we have to claim that Roger Wolcott was an ideal 
Unitarian. , ; 

The Unitarian Club tenders the most profound sympathy of each of 
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its members to the widow and children of its beloved ex-president, with 
the assurance that in common with all his fellow-citizens the members 
of this club feel a deep sense of personal loss because of his death. 


After these proceedings, President Warren briefly acknowl- 
edged the compliment of re-election, and then introduced 
the speakers of the evening, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, Joseph 
Lee, Esq., and Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, who discussed 
from various points of view the nature and value of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Simplicity of Religion. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God ?— Micau 6-8. 

Why should these words still appeal to us so strongly? 
They were written by a Hebrew prophet for the Hebrew 
people, solely with reference to Hebrew conditions nearly 
thirty centuries ago. Certainly, justice, mercy, and humility, 
however sublime they may be, are not the only virtues God 
requires of us; nor, however much they were needed in 
ancient Israel, are they the virtues we most love to emphasize. 
We think as highly, if not more, of honor, fidelity, courage, 
love. 

Evidently, the words have a message for us apart from the 
virtues they seek to enforce. So had they among the people 
of Israel. For the Jews in the time of Micah apparently 
thought religion consisted chiefly in making sacrifices upon 
the altar. They brought the yearlings of the flock, cattle, 
even human sacrifices, and made burnt-offerings to the glory 
of God. 

But the prophet Micah brings a simpler idea of religion. 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Abandon, he seems to say, these useless sacrifices, and 
amend your own lives. You need not bring offerings or 
come to the altar in order to worship God, but anywhere and 
everywhere you can show your love to him by the strength 
and purity of your own character. 

And it is the truth and simplicity of this thought that 
appeals to us. For us also religion has become very com- 
plex. It has become to many a system of beliefs instead of 
a life, and many have come to look upon religion as demand- 
ing of them belief in that in which they find it hard or 
impossible to believe ; and these words of Micah with their 
simpler requirements have always brought a sense of relief. 

The emphasis upon belief, however, was a very early one. 
When Jesus had passed away, his disciples could not feel that 
he had perished utterly. Death could have no power over 
that splendid nature. For was not Jesus the Christ, and 
would he not return to them in glory? At first the resurrec- 
tion stories found confirmation in their thought of Jesus as 
Messiah. He must therefore have risen from the dead. 
But very soon these stories themselves became a further 
proof of his Messiahship. 

If you will read the history of the apostolic age with 
care, you will see that the apostles were extremely anxious to 
prove this Messiahship of Jesus. There is little said about 
love to God and love to man. ‘There is little mention of any 
of the earthly scenes in the life of the Master. But the 
crucifixion, the resurrection, and the prospect of the early 
return to the earth, these are the ideas which the disciples 
elaborated with most care. Even Paul never mentions 
any of the teachings or scenes in the earthly life of the 
prophet of Nazareth; and Paul was a theologian, and Chris- 
tianity soon became a system which men must believe rather 
than a life which they must live. They must believe some- 
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thing about Christ rather than live in his spirit. Discus- 
sions centred about his nature rather than his teachings; and 
all through the early centuries the endless disputes whether 
Christ was of one substance, nature, or will with the Father, 
—all tend to show an emphasis upon belief, which in the 
fourth century found expression in the Apostolic and the 
Nicene Creeds. 

With the growth of the Church the complexity of creed 
gave way for a time to complexity of organization and ritual; 
but with Luther and the Protestant Reformation the com- 
plexity of creed returned, and it is with us still. Five-sixths 
of the churches of Christendom have a creed which they 
require all members to accept, which contain statements 
hard to believe, and which some cannot believe at all. It is 
due to all these churches, and to the Christian Church all 
through the centuries, to say that the acceptance of belief 
brought and still brings duties and responsibilities, but the 
emphasis is upon belief; and men good and true have 
always been kept out of the Church because they have found 
much in its creed they did not believe and could not accept. 

And, in moments when confronted with these mystical 
creeds, with what relief have they turned to the pages of the 
prophet Micah, and felt his cry ringing in their ears,— 
«What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” Or as 
one of the latter-day prophets has said, “A man’s religion 
consists not of the many things he is in doubt of and tries 
to believe, but of the few things he is assured of and has no 
need of effort in believing.” : 

Here, on the one side, are the prophets telling us that 
religion is very simple, and, on the other hand, the Church, 
with its priests, creeds, and rituals, telling us that the truths 
of religion are very profound, and that we can never expect 
to understand them fully. The simpler view lays its empha- 
sis upon life. ‘Thou needest no ‘New Religion,’” says 
Carlyle, “nor art thou like to get any. Thou hast already 
more ‘ Religion’ than thou makest use of. This day thou 
knowest ten commanded duties, seest in thy mind ten things 
which should be done for one that thou doest! Do one of 
them: this of itself will show thee ten others which can and 
shall be done.” And Carlyle is one of the prophets who 

‘emphasize simplicity and life. He asks that we do some- 
thing for our religion. As in the days of chivalry the knight 
went forth to deeds of valor, to prove he was a worthy vassal 
of his feudal lord, so we must show ourselves worthy of the 
Church and leader whose name we bear. 


On the other side, the theologians tell us that all this is 


mere morality. ‘ You must, above all, de/ieve something in 
order to enter the Church of God”; and men and women 
who do believe are led to noble life and character by the 
very strength and beauty of the truth they hold. 

These two views of religion have apparently very little in 
common. The prophet of simplicity says that the theologian 
is not necessarily religious. Deep thought does not always 
lead to strong character, and these men of thought, shut off 
from the temptations of the busy world, know very little 
about the real strength of these temptations. Further, they 
are specialists in religion, and are interested in the discus- 
sion only of its finer points. They quibble, differ from one 
another, and lose their best strength in theories and systems 
which they themselves often imperfectly understand and can- 
not get the world to appreciate at all. Character is not 
usually forged amid such conditions, but amid the busy hum 
of men. 

Moreover, the highest truths are the simplest. Every deed 
of courage or sympathy reveals the divine love. The child 
is conscious of it in the love his parents feel for him; and 
youth and manhood know it in all the spiritual truths — in 
those very truths of justice, humility, and mercy to which 
Micah called the people of Israel: centuries and centuries 
ago. God is the very spiritual atmosphere of our lives, 
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We know him as the child knows the ocean. He cannot see 
it all, but the part he sees suggests the vaster sweep which is 
invisible. So, in the acts and experiences of daily life, we 
get glimpses of God’s love which suggest the unfathomable 
depths and the infinite horizon of his power. Religion, 
therefore, is very simple, after all. God is love; and, where 
love is, there God is also. 

Again, men may ask, What results come from the study of 
theology? Is not much of it guess-work? Do we know and 
can we know much about God, the soul, and immortality? 
The world has advanced in its knowledge of other things, 
but the knowledge of God and His highest truth has ad- 
vanced very little since Plato gave his philosophy to the 
world. At least, all theological truth of the present day has 
a sense of vagueness about it, as though enclosed in thick 
mist; and religion is to us, as it was to Carlyle, the belief in 
the simple things we are assured of rather than in the many 
things we doubt and try to believe. 


And what says the theologian in answer to this arraign-— 
ment? He says: “If all thought is not religious, neither is 


all life. We need thought to tell us what religion means,— 
to define justice, mercy, and humility. Thought tells us just 
what the prophet means by his statement of God’s require- 
ments.” 

Religion without thought is merely superstition; and how 
thankful we are for the advance of science and all that has 
led us from the superstition of the past! How cruel religion 
is, when misconceived or misapplied! How often it has led 
men to offer up human sacrifice, led them to torture and 
persecution, to the development of the most depraved pas- 
sions, to the sacking of cities, and terrible destruction of life 
and property! Think of these things, and thank God you do 
not live in an unthinking age! Better the keen inspection 
of religious truth than no inspection at all, better heresy than 
dull uniformity, better honest doubt than dishonest belief, 
since there is need of the very highest conceptions of relig- 
ion, that men may see its glory and live it in their lives. 

And what is to enable us to appreciate these highest con- 
ceptions? What is to help us realize that God is love, and 
distinguish between the higher and the lower, the finer and 
grosser, forms of love but the power of thought? For all 
these lofty truths need great preparation to be understood, 
and are not easily discovered. No feculiar powers of mind 
are required, no sympathy with particular feelings, nothing 
which every man with ordinary intellect does not in some 
degree possess,— power of observation, memory, imagination, 
reason,— which by cultivation may be brought to a high 
degree of perfection and acuteness. But until this cultiva- 
tion has been bestowed, and until the powers have been 
developed through strong and vigorous exercise, it is as 
absurd as it is audacious to pretend to form any judgment 
whatever respecting the truth of religion. 

Think how many years it has taken the world to appre- 
ciate the truth of the Bible! Think how many have misin- 
terpreted the nature of Jesus, how difficult it seemed even for 
the disciples to recognize its true greatness, and how many 
even at this late day seemed to emphasize its less spiritual 
aspects! Think how men have conceived and misconceived 
God during all these long years, and note the advance from 
the thought of the savage who looked upon the sun as God 
to the later conception that God is love. 

And all this shows that the results of theological inquiry 
have grown more definite, have become truer and clearer as 
the years have passed, just as much as have the results of 
scientific research. The old expressions of belief often re- 
main with us with a different meaning. We apply the words 
of Micah to new conditions, We give a larger interpretation 
to the words of Jesus, because we find: their truth confirmed 
in many succeeding generations. A higher idea of man, a 
larger thought of God, a loftier conception of life and duty, 
and a profounder sense of immortality mark the results of 
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the deeper thought of modern times; and theology holds the 
. thought of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the leadership of Jesus, and salvation by character as surely 
as science holds the truth of its latest investigations. Only 
like science, theology is waiting for the clearer light, and is 
glad of the larger outlook it is sure to afford. A 
Perhaps we can find no better illustration of the two views 
of religion than the current conceptions of Unitarianism. 
There are those who say: How simple our faith is! It is 
formed on love to God and man. It requires no belief in 
miracles, in things difficult to believe or hard to understand. 
It comes with no lengthy and unintelligible creed. It does 
not bewilder us with ritualism. It only asks us to live up to 
the things we know, the light we see, the love we feel. A 
child could appreciate its beauty and strength. The Church 
would not ask him to believe so many things he could not 
understand ; but it would say, Follow your highest impulses 
and fulfil your manly nature. Learn wisdom, that you may 
guide these impulses, and mould yourself a character that 


will control them. Then you will learn the divine in your 


own life; and, finding it there, you will readily see it every- 
where. A simple religion this Unitarianism would seem to 
be and one well fitted for the mass of humanity. 

And yet there are those who say that Unitarianism is not 
for the mass of humanity at all. It is peculiarly fitted for 
people of education and refinement. It can only appeal to 
the thoughtful and thinking people, for it does not come with 
the definite statements of belief which we find in the creeds. 
Tt makes men rely ultimately upon themselves for their own 
best thought. Self-reliance is its keynote, and this is too 
difficult a lesson for the average man who loves to rely on 
the authority of church or book or creed. Far from being 
simple, Unitarianism, therefore, is difficult to understand and 
difficult to accept. 

Now which of these two views of religion is true? Is 
religion simple or is it complex? It is both. The begin- 
nings are very simple. The Prodigal in the depths of his 
misery turned his thoughts homeward, and life was not 
quite the same to him from that day forward. He could not 
wholly explain the difference, perhaps, but he felt it keenly. 
It was very real to him. On the road to Damascus Paul 
saw a vision. It changed the current of his thought and 

 Tife. He saw the larger opportunities and the heavier 
responsibilities awaiting him in the future. And, in these 
modern days, men have felt their deepest impulses stirred 
by the simplest objects and experiences. 


“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Men have not wholly understood these deep experiences, 
but have been grateful for them, and recognized in them 
the presence of God. 

And yet, as those men have gone on, religion is not as 
simple as it first appeared. Obstacles bar the way, difficul- 
ties perplex the mind, faith is sorely tried. So Jesus found 
it. So Paul found it. So every man who has done any- 
thing to uplift the world has always found it. It is a simple 
thing to feel the influence of God breathing upon the soul. 
It is a difficult thing to follow out His will in each event of 
life. It requires wisdom, will, and love. 

But still it is not impossible. We go from step to step, 
as the child proceeds in his learning, and each onward step 
makes the next simple and easy to take. Slowly men 
obtain the mastery. Sometimes musicians acquire such 
mastery of their instruments that they play the most difficult 
music with wonderful ease. So there are men of religious 
genius who, by force of will and patient wisdom, have mas- 
tered their temptations and their doubts ; and the religious life 
is the natural expression of their thought and feeling. But 
this is only the privilege of the few; and the difference 
between the first impulse to the nobler life and the act of 
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Jesus is the difference between the first attempt of the be- 
ginner and the performance of a master of his craft. 

The act of true repentance, however, has this in common 
with the act of the highest religious genius. They both pro- 
ceed from a love of the Highest. The Magdalen and the 
Christ are one in this. Both to the Magdalen and the Christ 
came the larger glimpses of the truth from day to day. As 
a learner she sat at the feet of Jesus, and grew more and 
more into his spiritual likeness. 

So there are degrees of religious attainment. There are 
those who have nearly reached the summit. There are those 
who are toiling up the slopes. There are those very near the 
base. All are moved by one impulse, have one object, are 
ruled by one spirit. But those at the base know not the 
glories which will be unfolded to their astonished eyes as 
they ascend. They are moving among familiar truths as the 
traveller amid the trees and plants that are common to the 
valley. But soon they will leave these, and the eyes of 
the spirit will pasture upon wider fields and transcendent 
glories. 

And the ascent is not always easy. The way to Dante’s 
Paradise lay through the Inferno and Purgatory, and the 
heaven that is lasting is not had for the asking. It is won 
by struggle, often through trial, doubt, suffering, and deep 
study and strenuous thought. 


“By the thorn road, and none other, 
Is the mount of vision won; 
Tread it without shrinking, brother! 
Jesus trod it,— press thou on!” 


Still, however, the text is true for us. It tells us to do the 
simple duties of our daily life, to follow the simple truths we 
are assured of, and we shall rise to higher and higher con- 
ceptions of life and duty, man and God ; and, through all our 
toil and thought, the love of God, the love of truth and right, 
will keep us simple still. We shall rejoice in the simplicity 
that was in Christ, and is in us; and we shall understand 
better the words of Micah when he wrote, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Spiritual Life. 


A victory there must be one way or the other. Either 
we must overcome the world, or the world will overcome us. 


C. Fu Perry. 
& 


The wheat does not perfect itself in a day: no more will 
the spirit of prayer in you. To rightly pray, to wholly merge 
one’s will in the divine will, to purely love, to perfectly 
trust,— it is the achievement of a lifetime ! — G. S. Merriam. 


& 


If we are really alive with the life of God, rich in any good 
sense, his own children, rooted and grounded in him, the 
desolations which he makes in our life always issue in ful- 
filments ; and what we gain is more than what we lose, and 
what we are is better than what we had.— Rufus Ellis. 


ed 


’Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the Tide heaves onward ; 
We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
That pave a pathway sunward ; 
We are driven back, for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow, 
And where the Vanguard camps to-day 
The Rear shall rest to-morrow ! 
— Gerald Massey. 
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Church Building. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


B 5 


The stress which Roman Catholics and Epis- 
copalians lay upon impressive church buildings 
and the money they give for them are amazing, 
and even admirable from their standpoint, 
though I think Unitarians would not care to 
emulate such expenditure. 

To-day there is a movement among some 
American “Churchmen,” notably ritualists, in 
favor of still more costly edifices, of which the 
Albany cathedral and that of St. John in New 
York are types. 

Considerable space has been given of late in 
an Episcopal church organ to a writer who 
appears to voice what may be called the High 
Church cathedral builders. He says, imagining 
a particular case: “There is perhaps available 
the sum of $100,000. What would be the 
ordinary course? To build as large an edifice 

. as could be obtained for the money, and 
this would be a negation of the whole cathedral 
idea. 

“Rather should this be done. Lay out roughly 
the scheme of a vast and imposing structure, 
then begin one small section, and finish this up 
to a point where it can be used.... If there 
is money enough, build the great choir or carry 
the wall up part way.... If this is too much, 
then build simply the crypt, and use that for 
the time being. ‘But such a structure would 
be ugly, an eyesore, perhaps for years!’ 
What of that? You are not erecting a church 
for your own admiration, for the self-satisfac- 
tion of the worshippers therein: you are laying 
the first stones of a witness to the glory of God.” 

Again this writer asserts that “to ruin a fabric 
as a temple of God, wrought with all the 
strength of exalted art, by trying to give every 
seat a clear view of the pulpit, or by abandon- 
ing aisles and chapels and great piers of 
masonry, is to be guilty of great foolishness.” 

What the advocates of Gothic churches call 
building for or to God’s glory, therefore, is to 
build lavishly,as it were for all time, with the 
idea of thus pleasing him. No matter if the 
building is unfinished, like so many European 
cathedrals, no matter if unobstructed sight or 
inferentially other practical ends are sacrificed. 
To begin “‘a temple of God on a vast and 
imposing scale,” that is the main thing. It 
should be “wrought with all the strength of 
exalted art,” which must mean at all possible 
expense, inasmuch as $100,000 will only suffice 
for a fractional part of the vast and imposing 
church. We know that the cost of the New 
York cathedral is to be reckoned in millions, 
while the completion of that in Albany is post- 
poned indefinitely, after large expenditure, for 
lack of money. The great church, according to 
our ritualistic writer, is not for admiration or 
self-satisfaction or even comfort; but, if its 
purpose is to testify to God's glory, with the 
hope of completion through unstinted outlay, 
it is, he thinks, the right type of churches or 
cathedrals. 

But is not this the heathen conception of a 
sacrificial temple, where a deity dwells requir- 
ing limitless offerings? Yet the Psalmist says: 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice: ... the sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit.” And, when we go 
to the New Testament for the Christian ideal, 
we find nothing at all of exalted art or of 
church building of any sort as a Christian 
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duty or of building to glorify God; but we 
read that “Solomon built God a house, howbeit 
the Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands,” that “the hour cometh when the 
true worshippers shall worship in spirit, not at 
Jerusalem,” that the Corinthians were told they 
were themselves temples of God, and, in several 
passages, that it is patient endurance and right 
living which are for God’s glory. 

In the beginning, as there were no church 
buildings, there could be no “going to church”; 
and there was no provision for such buildings. 
The Church sought the people. “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel,” was its 
founders command. The roadside, the lake- 
shore, the upper room, the dim chambers of the 
Catacombs,—these were the holy places where 
the seeds germinated whose myriad rootlets 
penetrated the heavy soil of Paganism. 

When Christianity was housed in basilicas, it 
began to be hierarchal; and at last the represen- 
tative of Peter, the fisherman, disciple of the 
homeless one, became a high-priestly Ananias, 
his gorgeous cathedral, like many another, flout- 
ing the temple not made with hands. For 
Christian brotherhood was substituted a cruel 
despotism. 

Unitarian Congregationalism, as the freer off- 
spring of Puritanism, and the Reformation, has 
little in common with the cathedral-building 


Yet nothing in the world is more moving than 
the Gothic monuments of “the ages of faith” 
built by generations who “wrought in a sad sin- 
cerity,” whose religion transformed wood and 
stone into bowers of peace and aspiration; and 
we may well be thankful for their legacy. So far 
as building for God’s glory is to build in the 
spirit of harmonious praise and thanksgiving, 
surely these men built thus. But, while our 
century is not without it, we have lost and have 
gained something which makes it impossible to 
build as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
built, the proof of it being that for four hundred 
years no such architecture as theirs has been ac- 
complished, notwithstanding all the cold copying 
of the Pugins, Viollette-Ducs, Scotts, and Up- 
johns. 

For one thing, we have neither architects, 
builders, nor quarrymen to labor without commis- 
sions or profit or fame, building their lives into 
their work, giving themselves, as the medizval 
men did, for their ideal. When our ritualistic 
friends are ready for this, perhaps they will 
show us an approach to the accomplishment of 
their predecessors. 

And we have gained the conception of organ- 
ized charity. We havea vast system of social 
benevolence, apart from ecclesiasticism, such as 
the Middle Ages never dreamed of, the cost of 
which makes any great outlay of money without 
definite return repugnant. The item of interest, 
which was then beneath the serious considera- 
tion of any but the Jew money-lender and his 
clients, has become a mighty factor of modern 
prosperity ; and to lock up capital permanently is 
regarded as almost a crime. 

The High Churchman, if reminded of the 
dead capital involved in the construction of a 
million-dollar cathedral, will perhaps quote the 
story of the box of ointment; but that lesson of 
“Jove’s devotion” is not a question of the value 
of the unguent. It is one of self-giving, like that 
of the medizval builders. If men’s imagination 
and experience were large enough to see the 
good to be done yearly in any large city with the 
interest of a million dollars, remembering the 
passage, “As ye have done it unto one of the 

‘ 
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least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” would not cathedrals go unbuilt? 

It might seem that Mr. Ruskin of all people 
would lay emphasis upon magnificent church- 
building; and, in factyin his “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” he says: “Of the principles which 
I would endeavor to develop,...I would 
place first that spirit... which offers for such 
work [devotional architecture] precious things 
simply because they are precious, not as being 
necessary to the building, but as an offering, sur- 
rendering, and sacrifice of what is to ourselves 
desirable. ... It is a spirit, for instance, which, 
of two marbles equally beautiful, applicable, and 
durable, would choose the more costly because 
it was so.” 

Here, again, is the primitive idea of sacrificing 
what is materially valuable as a propitiatory or 


thank-offering. But, with his characteristic re- , 


bound from a line of thought carried to ex- 
tremes, the great author adds, “There are always 
higher and more useful channels of self-sacrifice 
for those who choose to practise it than any 
connected with the arts.” 

Perhaps in this last sentence there is a clew 
to the sort of sacrifice and building which is 
possible to-day as a substitute for the costly 
church or cathedral ideal. 

I have tried to show why and how this ideal 
is not that of our Unitarian body nor that of 
the New Testament. In a second paper I hope 
to suggest what sort of churches would seem to 
be expressive of the spirit and suited for the 
purposes of a liberal Christianity. 


The Influence of the Orient upon 
“T chant the world on my Western sea.” 


So sang the inspired American poet and seer, 
the master-spirit of the age, Walt Whitman. 
In the “flashing and golden pageant of Cali- 
fornia,” he beheld, not only a vision of material 
prosperity,— 

“Wool and wheat and the grape, and diggings 
of yellow gold; 
These but the means, the implements, the 
standing ground,”— 
but with the inner eye of prophecy he saw 


“The Genius of the Modern, child of the real 
and ideal.” 

Taking courage from Whitman’s prophetic 

utterances, California should exult in her “new- 

ness,” the term so often opprobriously cast in 

her teeth. 

Did not Ruskin, nearly half a century ago, de- 
clare to England: “We don’t want either the 
life or the decorations of the thirteenth century 
back again. The gorgeousness of the Middle 
Ages had for foundation and end nothing but the 
pride of life, the pride of the so-called superior 
classes”? Elsewhere, he said, “The names of 
great painters are like passing bells: in the name 
of Velasquez, you hear sounded the fall of Spain; 
in the name of Titian, that of Venice; in the 
name of Leonardo, that of Milan; in the name 
of Raphael, that of Rome.” 

To avert a like fate, California must learn to 
eschew what is false, and to assimilate what is 
true in Old World methods and traditions, in 
art as in religion. : 

At the present moment, whether from increas- 
ing intercourse with the East or owing to causes 
more occult, a wave of Oriental thought is 
sweeping over the Western world; and Cali- 
fornia is caught in its crest. 


Via ee 


‘breathlessly, recalling the painful mental struggle 


‘and Paris jewellers admit they could not copy 
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be “Ichabod”? Must the art that produced 
such gems of beauty sink into oblivion? 

The instinctive appreciation of the average 
Californian for what is best in Oriental art is 
undeniable, and not to be attributed to familiar- 
ity with the masterpieces, always to be seen 
here. There is no doubt, however, that a mere 
languid liking may be fanned by the enthusiasm 
of an intelligent collector into a veritable pas- 
sion. 

The genius of Hokusai — taking an example — 
is seldom obvious to the casual observer; yet 
his foreign admirers have placed him on a 
pedestal with, as companions, Rembrandt and 
Botticelli. Theodore Child remarks of Whist- 
ler: “In ‘The Balcony’ the Japanese influence 
is conscious and avowed. This is a vision of 
form and color in luminous air,—a Japanese 
fancy realized on the banks of the gray 
Thames.” “There is one nocturne in particu- 
lar by Hiroshighe, representing an episode in 
the history of the Ronins,—a night /ée on a 
river, with, in the distance, fireworks, and on 
the bamboo bridge people leaning over,— 
which is treated in the same spirit and with the 
same sensitiveness to the fascination of evanes- 
cent effects of light and gloom that Mr. 
Whistler has shown in his nocturne of Batter- 
sea Bridge.” Almost any student of art in 
California possesses one or more of these 
prints, which to the uninitiated seem so fantastic 
and bizarre. 

“The Golden Age is not yesterday or to-mor- 
row, but to-day,” said George William Curtis. 
California should then rejoice in her modernity, 
and that in this fair realm the representatives of 
the modern spirit from every sphere may clasp 
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The promontory of Point Loma, where a 
school has been founded for the revival of 
ancient mysteries, is to become the Mecca of the 
Theosophical pilgrim. As a rule, Californians 
are peculiarly susceptib e to psychic impressions. 
No longer trammelled by man-made creeds and 
philosophies and “the stupid oppression of 
Philistia,” they are ready to perceive the vital 
truths which are embodied in the ancient relig- 
ious writings; and the Orient in return — grate- 
ful to these children of light—reveals to them 
her genius and the wonders of her art. 

What matter of pride it would be if the Wild 
and Woolly West should stem the modern flood 
of florid rococo decoration, if California should 
lend Japan her aid to bring about a renaissance 
in Oriental art! 

In England, when a few years ago an effort 
was made to form a society for the furtherance 
and study of Japanese art, not fifty members 
could be enrolled. In Berlin there is an Ori- 
ental college where not only the Japanese lan- 
guage is taught, but every Saturday night pub- 
lic lectures are given on subjects of general 
interest, as Japanese art and poetry. Yet, surely, 
the German has not the Californian’s instinctive 
appreciation of Oriental fine art. A circum- 
stance tending to confirm this belief recurs to 
me. A lady living in Yokohama sent to a 
friend in Germany a gold lacquer-box, one of 
those priceless heirlooms the fortunate foreigner 
could so readily acquire in the early days after 
the revolution. It was filled with tea as an 
afterthought. On visiting her friend in Ger- 
many, she inquired after the gift. “Oh! the 
box of tea you sent ?— it was delicious.” “The 
tea!— but where is the box?” my friend asked 


before offering it on the altar of friendship- 
“Oh, the box! Let me see: I think it was put 
in the lumber-room!” 

I venture to assert that no native educated 
Californian would be so artistically blind. His 
innate esthetic sense would enable him to 
appreciate instinctively the beauty of the lac- 
quer, although only to the initiated is known 
the secret of its intricate workmanship. The 
manipulation of the layers of wood, no thicker 
than sheets of paper, and seasoned with such 
skill and care that boxes made two hundred 
years ago have never shrunk, while so perfectly 
do they fit that the interior trays may often be 
seen resting on compressed air, which cannot 
escape. The laying on, polishing, and drying of 
the different layers of lac, and the infinite variety 
of metallic dusts and powders, used for the final 
decoration, only the connoisseur could fully 
recognize. 

Alas! unless a concerted effort is made by the 
lovers of art, the secrets of the master Makiye- 
shi (worker in lacquer) may be lost to the 
world. With the revolution of 1868 ended the 
still, absorbed life of the master craftsman, per- 
fecting his marvellous creations under the fos- 
tering care of the feudal lord. From that time 
the gorgeous brocades, zxros, swords, xetsukts, 
‘and services of lacquer, were scattered, and have 
never been replaced. 

Oh, the glory of the finely tempered Astana 
(sword),— the “soul of the Samuraz,”— the mys- 
tic weapon, said to be at times occultly imbued 
with such a thirst for blood that the owner was 
forbidden to wear it! The handle of this re- 
*morseless blade was covered with minute orna- 
“ments, so marvellously wrought that London 


Whitman’s prophecy,— 


“The new society at last; proportionate to 
nature, 
Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the 
true America, heir of the past so grand,— 
To build a grander future.” 


—Dora Amsden, in Impressions. 


Literature. 
Thomas H. Huxley.* 


This important memoir has come late to 
our table. It deserves great praise for doing 
that rare thing, bringing out the greatness of 


work of his life had not shown it. 
the work is too long for the many readers 


of this great man, while they are too diffuse 
and the materials are not sufficiently digested, 


of the greatest men of the century, one 


jin which he was engaged pass away and are 
forgotten. He did not always tell the whole 
truth. No man can do that. He did not 
always see the whole truth that lay on the 
other side of the argument that engaged his 
attention. In the early part of his career he 
made many enemies by his unsparing attack 
upon everything which seemed to him like 
falsehood or pretence. But his glory was 
that, as the years passed, he proved in regard 
to the science to which his life was devoted 


"# Lire anp Letters or Tuomas H, Huxey. By 
his son, Leonard Huxley. 2 vols, New York: D. Apple- 


“the workmanship at any price. Must our cry | ton & Co, 


hands with her, hastening the fulfilment of 


the man and showing it to the world as the 
While 


who would fain know something of the life 


yet the impression is made that here was one 


whose fame will increase as the controversies 
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that he was marching steadily toward the 
truth and away from error. And those who 
knew him leamed to trust him, to believe 
that, whether he spoke the whole truth at any 
time or not, he spoke what he believed to be 
the truth; and he never for one moment en- 
gaged himself to defend what he believed to 
be false, or alluded to that which he believed 
would obscure the truth, whatever it might 
be. When we see how he began, how un- 
popular was the truth he must teach if he 
taught anything, how his work led up to the 
great discovery of Darwin, and how he made 
himself Darwin’s chief advocate and de- 
fender, it is a marvel creditable alike to 
him and to the British public that, as he ad- 
vanced, obstacles were removed and honors 
were conferred upon him, so that, step by 
step, he rose,against the combined influence 
of all the conservatisms of England, until, 
with medals and titles and ceremonies, he 
was recognized and honored by Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the court of England. That 
such a man should have become a privy coun- 
sellor to the queen amply confutes the charge 
against society so often made that no man 
can speak the truth and have popular success. 
One secret of his success as a truth-teller and 
a pacificator was the conviction in the minds 
of others that he could be trusted never to 
take advantage of an opportunity. For in- 
stance, when he was invited to deliver a lect- 
ure at Oxford, of which the conditions were 
that no reference should be made to religion 
or politics, he did not hesitate, and passed 
the ordeal with success. He described the 
lecture as ‘‘a regular egg dance,’’ and says, 
‘‘That I should discourse on ethics to the 
University of Oxford, and say all I want to 
say without a word anybody can quarrel with, 
is decidedly the most piquant occurrence in 
my career.’’ While these handsome volumes 
are having the circulation they deserve, we 
wish the American publishers would give 
some one a commission to prepare a one- 
volume edition that could be put into the 
hands of young men as an incentive to noble 
work and unselfish ambition. 


How To po It, anp How To tive. Vol. 
VII. ADDRESSES AND EssAYS ON SUBJECTS 
or History, EDUCATION, AND GOVERNMENT. 
Vol. VIII. SyBaRIs, AND How THEY LIVED 
av Hamptron. Vol. 1X. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Per 
volume, $1.50.—When Dr. Hale has some- 
thing to say to the public, he chooses the 
vehicle which he thinks will most quickly 
and certainly convey his idea to those whom 
he wishes to reach. Whether in an essay 
or poem, lecture or novel, short story or letter 
to the editor, he publishes that which he 
thinks most important in the manner which 
best serves his purpose. The wit and humor, 
the wisdom and the charm, of literary style 
are held always subordinate to his intention 
to make the men and women around him 
more healthy, happy, and hopeful. The first 
of the volumes before us contains many short 
papers on what Dr. Hale calls practical 
ethics; that is, not theories about the con- 
science and the origin of the moral sense, 
but discussions of the practical business of 
life, the kind of work one ought to undertake, 
and how he ought to do it in order to_get_the 
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most of himself into his work. Some of his 
shrewdest and most helpful comments on 
manners and morals are found in this volume. 
In Vol. VIII. are half a dozen papers on 
education as contrasted with instruction. 
Then follow six historical and biographical 
papers, touching points in American history, 
from Columbus to Emerson. The volume 
closes with six essays in sociology, contain- 
ing many and pertinent criticisms of common 
methods of charity and social organization, 
Volume IX. contains the visit to Sybaris, 
and other chapters showing how they lived in 
Hampton and various other places. Among 
the many things foreseen in these wise papers, 
things that have come to pass or are coming 
to pass, are cable cars, automobiles, and the 
building up of beautiful suburban towns for 
the-benefit of those who work in cities. In 
How They Lived at Hampton, plans of practi- 
cal co-operation are presented in narrative 
form, with the aid of such practical manu- 
facturers as Messrs. Weeden of Providence, 
Chace of Fall River, and others. 


THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 
N. Hollis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.— Old Ironsides is to be re- 
built and refitted, at an expense of nearly 
$4 000,000, by the Daughters of 1812 of 
Massachusetts. The historic old vessel is 
now at the Charlestown Navy Yard. The 
hundredth anniversary of the launching of 
the vessel was commemorated in the Af/antic 
Monthly by an article written by Prof. Hollis 
of Harvard College, who was formerly a com- 
mander in the United States Navy; and this 
book is the outgrowth of that article. It 
brings within the pages of a single volume 
all the events that made up a long and un- 
usually interesting career upon the sea; and 
it is sent out with the hope of making clearer 
the relation of the sailor to the country and 
of stimulating interest in the rebuilding of 
the ship. After two chapters on ‘‘Frigates 
as Cruisers,’’ and on the establishment of 
the United States Navy, Prof. Hollis de- 
scribes the construction, armament, crew, 
etc., of the Constitution, and traces; its 
history through the war with Tripoli and the 
War of 1812, describing its three great vic- 
tories and just as many marvellous escapes, 
to which is added a chapter concerning its 
later history, and another which sums up 
what we owe to it. 


By Ira 


THE CHEVALIER OF ST. Denis. By Alice 
Ilgenfritz Jones. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25.—The chevalier of St. Denis 
is an historical figure of whom Mr. Charles 
Gayarré wrote in his History of Louisiana, 
“*He was a knight errant in his feelings and 
in his doings through life; and everything 
connected with him, or that came within the 
purview of his existence, was imbued with 
the spirit of romance.’’ When sober history 
reports thus, the opportunity for the pro- 
fessed romancer is at hand. Saint Denis 
was born in Montreal in 1690, educated in 
France in accordance with his rank, and re- 
turned to America, following his constant 
ambition to identify himself with the devel- 
opment of the colonies. About half the 
book concerns itself with his life in France 
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during the closing period of the reign of 
Louis Quatorze; and the story of court in- 
trigue and selfishness is well contrasted with 
life in the colonies, where, however, the 
hero meets with scarcely less danger from his 
rivals than in France. It is a well-written 
story, likely to receive less than its due 
share of attention, owing to the present flood 
of historical romances, 


REUBEN JAMES. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.—‘‘The Young Heroes of our Navy 
Series,’’ to which James Barnes and Molly 
Elliott Seawell have contributed most of the 
numbers thus far, needed just such a book 
as this to recognize the bravery of one who 
lived and died ‘‘a typical American tar’’ 
without ever attaining the fame won by the 
naval commanders hitherto chiefly honored. 
Little is known of the real Reuben James 
beyond the facts that he became a sailor when 
a boy, suffered as a prisoner on a French 
privateer, shared in the fights of the Con- 
stellation against the Insurgents and the 
Vengeance, and then followed the fortunes 
of Decatur from one vessel to another, until 
the Guerriére captured the Mashouda off 
the coast of Africa. He saved Decatur’s 
life at Tripoli; and an anecdote in Admiral 
Porter's memoir of his father, Commodore 
Porter, indicates James’s fashion of celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the day. Mr. Brady 
has thus a rather substantial basis for the 
story as he has written it, although obliged 
to draw on his imagination for the details. 
The historical incidents referred to have been 
accurately described. 


FALAISE, THE TOWN OF THE CONQUEROR. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2,—Mrs. Dodd’s earlier 
books of travel, Ziece Normandy Inns and 
Cathedral Days, were so thoroughly delightful 
that her new book is sure of its welcome. 
Mrs. Dodd describes a driving trip, starting 
from the inn at Dives into the loveliest part 
of Normandy, across the Caen Plain to the 
cliffs of Falaise. She gives a graphic ac- 
count of the ‘‘Falaise Horse Fair,’’ which 
dates from the eleventh century, and is the 
greatest of its kind in Europe. The second 
part of the book deals with the history of the 
town. ‘‘There has been no century,’’ says 
Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘from the days when the Romans 
made of Normandy a delightful Roman prov- 
ince to the reign of the great Napoleon, in 
which Falaise has not contributed a brilliant 
or an important chapter to French history.’’ 
It was here that William the Conqueror was 
born, and whence he started forth for the 
conquest to England. The book is sumptu- 
ously printed, bound in dark blue and gold, 
and richly illustrated from recent French 
photographs. 


Tuer STORY OF THE SOLDIER. By George 
A. Forsyth: New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—General Forsyth has told the story 
of the soldier as one of the actors in the 
heroic age of the West, tracing his history 
from the beginning of the government, and 
showing how the career of the American reg- 
ular has been practically that of the settler’s 
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advance guard, representing not simply forti- 
tude and heroism, but, as Mr. Ripley Hitch- 
cock, editor of ‘‘The Story of the West 
Series,’’ asserts in his preface, ‘‘the man 
embodying better than any other pioneer type 
the conserving influence of law and order and 
actual progress earned in the early days by 
the forces which make for civilization.’’ It 
is a stirring story, this of the brave, patient, 
often unappreciated regular, whose deeds have 
as yet been sung by no Kipling. Several 
chapters are given to an account of the Ind- 
ian troubles from 1866 through the Sioux 
campaign of ten years later and the wonderful 
flight of the Nez Percés. The story is well 
told, and is a valuable addition to the series. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL. By Robert Dunlop, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
The biographical studies which are grouped 
under ‘‘The Heroes of the Nations Series’’ 
present often such representative characters 
as have been accepted as types of the na- 
tional ideal of their respective countries. In 
Daniel O’Connell his latest biographer sees 
not only the man who embodied in his own 
person the grievances and the aspirations of 
a great majority of his fellow-countrymen, 
but one who effected a revolution not the less 
profound and lasting that it was accomplished 
without bloodshed. This book is the sane 
and well-balanced result of a long and impar- 
tial study, an earlier evidence of which ap- 
peared in the article Mr. Dunlop contributed 
a few years ago to the Dictionary of National 
Biography. He says, with emphasis, that 
his admiration of the man has increased the 
more attentively he has studied his life. 
These are the most favorable conditions for 
the production of a sympathetic, interesting 
biography. 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By Robert N. Stephens. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—A story of great 
interest from beginning to end. It is perhaps 
the best of the author’s best books, although _ 
it is assuming much to place any good story 
before An Enemy to the King. Philip Win- 
wood, however, carries an indescribable 
charm, first, in the person of the hero him- 
self,—who, as all really great men should, 
bears himself in such a manner as to compel 
the reader to regard him as still a greater 
hero than all the incidents of the story can 
display,—and, secondly, in the genial yet 
modest character of the narrator, personal 
friend, yet enemy in war, of the hero. The 
story is laid in New York, partly, also, in 
London, and covers the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


From MAYFLOWERS TO MISTLETOE. By 
Sarah J. Day. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—These charming flower fancies, 
woven. into graceful verse, have given genu- 
ine pleasure in the reading. One may use - 
them as a calendar of the flowers, beginning 
with the frosty days in March, when comes 
hepatica, with furry, gray-green tippet and 
‘‘shyest, starry eyes of blue,’’ and ending 
only with the holly and mistletoe and Christ- 
mas rose of the closing year. An imagina- 
tive child might easily cherish this book as 
the dearest Christmas treasure, and we regret 
that it did not reach us in time for an earlier 
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notice. There is fun and laughter here, as 
well as fairy lore and legend and delicate 
fancy. ' 


a certain indication, — 


‘* As the sun 
Sinks down the low west, earth’s circuit run, 
Only another day to tread anew 
His wonted path across the boundless blue, 
So, from that strange miracle of sleep 
God’s angels for his own beloved keep, 
Springs the new life no death can sever, 
In the great Heart of God forever. ’’ 


DAuNTLESs. By Ewan Martin. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—This is a lively 
romance of love and war in England and 
Ireland. It relates the adventures of a young 
Irish gentleman, who aids the Stuart cause, 
and comes near losing his head in the ser- 
vice. Oliver Cromwell appears at an impor- 
tant point, and takes a brief part in the 
action. The story is rather long in the tell- 
ing; but the incident is varied, and the rep- 
utation gained for the author by his earlier 
book, Zhe Knight of King’s Guard, is well 
sustained. 


The Magazines, 


The Magazine of Art for the new year con- 


reproductions of artistic work in many forms. 


‘‘The Milkmaid,’’ by Greuze, recently ac- 


Miscellaneous, 


Nicolet. 

Ginn & Co. have printed in fac-simile the 
New England Primer, from an original pub- 
lished between 1785 and 1790. Probably no 
book of the same size has had greater influ- 
ence than this one, which was literally the 
vade mecum of our ancestors a hundred years 
ago. 


The third volume of Dr. Elisha Gray’s 
familiar talks on science, entitled Mature’s 
Miracles, and published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, is now ready. The series is in- 
tended for popular reading, and technical 
terms are avoided as far as possible. In this 
book the subject of electricity is treated his- 
torically, theoretically, and practically ; and 
much valuable information is here for any 
one who is interested in this most fascinating 
branch of natural science. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., B 


ory Mason. $1.25. 


From the Occidental eae Company, New York. 
New Discoveries in Palmistry. By Prof. J. B. Hargett. 


From the University of Chicago Press. 
De Witt Burton and Shailer Matthews. $1.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
A Little Bit of Essence. For the piano, By T. H. Rol- 


son. 

I heard the Voice of Jesus say. Sacred Song. By James 
H. Rogers. } 

A Ramble. For the piano. By N. Irving Hyatt. . 

Black Reuben. March and two-step. For mandolin, 
banjo, guitar, and piano. By Walter Vreeland. 

When all the World is Young, Lad. Words by Charles 
Kingsley. Music by Edith Rowena Noyes. 

Six Dance Pieces for Children. Mazurka, waltz, minuet, 
schottische, polka, march. By F. R. Webb. 


Prof. J. Wilbur Chapman is pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of New York; 
but he is known widely for his evangelistic 
work, the first inspiration for which he re- 
ceived when a classmate of B. Fay Mills at 
Lake Forest University. In a little book 
entitled Revivals and Missions, he sums up 
his convictions concerning the best evangel- 
istic methods. His book is partially his- 
torical, since it describes noted revivals in 
American history, including the work of 
Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, Asahel 
Nettleton, and Charles G. Finney. The 
greater part of the book, however, is wholly 
practical, giving, with careful attention to 
detail, much advice about the proper conduct 
of revivals. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


eat ... CONTENTS ... 
The West Roxbury Magazine is one of the 


attractive parish books which have recently 
come into vogue, partly for income and partly 
to celebrate parish history. This book is 
not only well done as a piece of book-mak- 
ing, but it has rare features which are due 
to the history of the parish. Theodore 
Parker alone would make the fortune of any 
historic sketch. The pictures of Parker, 
with the old church and the new, with por- 
traits of his predecessors and other memo- 
rials, are very attractive. The table of con- 
tents shows an eminent list of contributors, 
such as Horton, Sanborn, and Mrs. Cheney, 
who have treated Parker and his work with 
personal knowledge and active sympathy. 
Rev. J. H. Applebee furnishes an historic 
sketch, Mr. De Normandie writes of John 
Eliot, and Dr. Hale furnishes ‘‘The Story of 
Forton Prison.’’ 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
js printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-190r. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


i ‘ Now ready: 
The Christian Register has already made i. Songs inl Exile, 
mention of the small book of verses by Lucy 2. The Reign of Law. s 


A. Haskell, entitled Posms of Faith and Nat- 
ure, and published by James H. West Com- 
pany, Boston. The brief introduction tells 
us that many of these verses were written 
during hours of pain and sorrow by one whose 
quiet life shed a glory over all who came in 


3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 


' GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27a Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


contact with it. This is simple, unambitious 
verse, of which the following lines may give 


tains many attractive literary features and 
Among these latter the most attractive is 


quired by the Louvre. There are also two 
full-page reproductions of pastels by Gabriel 


dA . ‘aston. 
Poems of Philip Henry Savage. Edited by Daniel Greg- 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. By Ernest 


oy Ks) 
A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrar1an SunpAy Scoot Socigty, 25 Beacon 
StrREgT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


74 ae 
The Dome. 
The Sand-man. 


The Sand-man carries lint 
Made of ravelled thistle-down, 
All powdered o’er with pollen 
From drowsy poppies blown. 
And he cures all baby’s hurts 
With his sleepy, soothing hand, 
As he nubs on his salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the-nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 
And Tiny-stumped-toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 
And Stumbie-and-fall, 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy ,— 
Come one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 


Just lay your little head 
In your own dear mamma’s lap, 
And close the tear-glued lashes 
As if to take a nap; 
Then listen for the Sand-man, 
Crooning low a slumber song, 
While he rubs on the salve fresh from Dreamland. 


Come Whack-on-the-forehead, 
And Bump-on-the nose, 
And Cut-on-the-finger, 
And Tiny-stumped toes, 
And Poor-little-bee-sting, 
And Stumble-and-fall, 
And Slap-bang and Bruisy,— 
Come one, and come all, 
And use of the salve of the Sand-man. 
—Mary Hockett Flanner, tn Good Housekeeping. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Crazy Dream. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


“The sun is bright, 
My heart is light,” 

Merrily sang little Mary Fesenden one sunny 
morning in 1701. “My feelings have not been 
so blithe,” continued she in hardly less jubilant 
prose, “since that day—and I mind me well it 
was two twelvemonths agone last May — when 
thy father, my sweet Susanna, fetched thee to 
our house to stay the day, and said he had come 
down from the Farms to talk with Goodman 
Jackson about buying the homestead on Creek 
Lane. Since then,” and she squeezed Susanna’s 
hand with an enthusiasm we do not always 
credit sober little Puritan maids of two hun- 
dred years ago with possessing,— “since then, 
have we not been aye together, in work as in 
play?” 

“That may well be,” answered Susanna 
Parker, rather mournfully; “but thy joy to-day 
leaveth me out. Would that I, too, might take 
the journey from Newtowne into Boston to- 
morrow, as thou wilt, riding behind thy brother, 
Master Nicholas, on the pillion. Never yet in 
all my twelve years have I stepped foot in 
Boston town, and but twice have I been so far 
as Roxbury; and not for two years have I even 
crossed over to Muddy River.” 

“Mind it not, Susanna. I will tell thee all 
when I return. May we but have fine weather 
for the trip! Have I told thee that we are 
to stay all night with Aunt Hannah Sewall, 
who lives in a fine new house near the com- 
mon. In truth, lam half afeard of aunt Hannah 
Sewall, for she knoweth all the fine people of 
Boston town; but she hath ever been good to 
me too.” And Mary skipped about the big 
kitchen in her father’s house on Marsh Lane, 


until her soft-eyed mother stopped her spinning, 
and bade her be not so giddy, warning her that 
she might yet miss the pleasure. 

Mary did her household service carefully 
through the day; but in the afternoon, when she 
and Susanna were allowed to take a walk to- 
gether, her high spirits had wofully dropped, 
and she was weary even before they reached 
Cow Yard Lane. 

“My head hath a strange feeling,” she sighed 
to Susanna; “and I know not how it comes that 
my legs are so heavy. I mind me, too, thet I 
dreamed of a black cat on my bed last night. 
O Susanna, if so be that I am bewitched! 
Mayhap it was a sin this morning that I took 
pride in carnal pleasure, and flattered myself 
with thoughts of my Aunt Hannah Sewall, who 
is a godly woman, all must allow, despite her 
wearing of fine gowns and trinkets.” 

Susanna looked at her anxiously. “Thy face 
is red, and thy eyes are strange. It is best that 
we hasten home. But look, here comes the 
minister!” And, sure enough, Rev. William 
Brattle swung hastily round the corner of Field 
Lane, his ample black gown flapping in the 
wind and his black gloves deepening the som- 
breness of his appearance. The little girls 
curtsied three times as he passed them, and 
then commented on his well-known desire that 
anew meeting house be built to take the place 
of the one raised in 1651, and in which the 
“matchless Mitchell” was the first preacher. 

But Mary’s head ached worse; and the girls 
did not continue their walk down to the wil- 
lows of the old palisades, but, turning through 
Field Lane, hastened back through Spring Street 
as quickly as the poor little girl could go. 

The next morning Susanna was forbidden to 
see her friend, and was told that the high fever 
in which Mary had lain all night showed no 
signs of abating. Dr. James Oliver had been 
called at once, and had bled Mary and applied 
the needful blisters ; but she seemed no better, 
and soon grave fears arose lest the young life 
should slip away despite the care of the anxious 
watchers. 

After a weary two weeks that seemed like 
two months, Susanna was taken into the com- 
fortable south room, where Mary sat up against 
the pillows of the four-poster, looking very 
white and tiny in the big feather bed puffing 
out around her, but with a loving smile for 
Susanna. 

The recovery was quick, and in another week 
the two friends had their first good talk. Mary 
could speak of nothing but the marvellous 
dream she had had during her illness. 

“My mother calls it a crazy dream, in truth; 
but I tell thee, Susanna, that never was reality 
more clear in my mind, and never before did I 
remember a dream so plainly as this one. Thou 
knowest how my mind was filled with the 
thought of going to Boston. See now, I made 
the yisit in my mind; but, oh, how different! 
Listen! I dreamed that brother Nicholas and I 
went to Boston, not on the back of old Noll, 
but in a chariot,—a chariot hung from a rod 
up in the air, no horses to draw it, but spinning, 
buzzing, swift as the wind; a real dream chariot. 
They called it a car; and the bells rang to 
make a body giddy, and we flew by the people, 
who never even looked up to see us go. And 
we went, not by way of Muddy River and 
Roxbury, as we had planned, nor yet by way 
of Charlestown and Copp’s Hill Ferry, but 
straight down the Neck and across the bay on 
a bridge,— big, oh, much longer than the Great 
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Bridge. And there were houses, houses all the 
way, many of them higher than the highest 
church. Not a farm nor a bit of meadow land, 
nothing but houses and queer roads. And, 
bethink thee, Susanna, there were other car- 
riages in the streets, also flying without horses 
or oxen or anything to draw them; and you 
would have laughed, as I did, to see men and 
women and children riding on a very witch’s 
contrivance of two wheels, one behind the 
other, with nothing to hold them up. I nearly 
die laughing every time I think of that! 

“Then Aunt Hannah Sewall’s house! But I 
cannot tell thee. I know not the names of the 
things Isaw. I wore, not my sad-colored gown 
and the clean coif over my smooth hair and the 
mouse-colored whittle over my shoulders, but 
a curious frock that came barely to my knees, 
and ribbons, ribbons, ribbons, even on my hair. 
Yet I was not ashamed; and Aunt Hannah 
Sewall never noticed, nor, somehow, did I seem 
to care. 

“After I had been there a good ten minutes, 
I minded me sudden-like that I had forgotten 
to bring my poppet; and the tears came up in 
my eyes for vexation and grief. ‘What now,’ 
Aunt Sewall said when she understood,— ‘what 
now, we will ask thy mother to send it by post, 
and thou shalt have it this afternoon.’ Then, 
while I stared in dumb amazement, I suppose, 
though it seemed less strange then than now, 
she went to a box on the side of the wall, and 
then she talked into it, as if it were alive. Then 
she said to me, ‘ But, Mary, wilt thou not speak 
with thy mother for a minute? And, while I was 
thinking it all a silly trick, I went to the box, 
and there I talked with my own mother,— yes, 
I knew her voice quite well—and yet she was 
in Newtowne, miles and miles away.” 

Susanna broke in with a laugh. “What a 
crazy, crazy dream! But it is most amusing, 
And thou tellest it as if it were all true.” 

“But so seemeth it tome. And there is much 
more. Would that I could tell thee of all the 
curious things I saw! But I can tell thee stories 
again and again, and not tell all. When we 
wished to go up or down stairs, we were pulled 
up or down in a cage; yet no man touched it. 
When Aunt Hannah Sewall wished to summon 
the maid-servant, she called not, but touched 
a place in the wall. 

“In the afternoon my doll came truly, and 
with it a letter from thee, my sweetest Susanna, 
writ that very morning and brought to the door 
by a man who waited not to be paid for the 
service. Think then, how kind all the people 
were! And, when I went to the window to see 
if he waited outside, I saw two men,’’— and here 
Mary giggled in true twentieth century fashion, 
— “Susanna, I saw two men sweeping the street! 
It was like the floor of the meeting-house. 

“And, while we were at dinner, Aunt Hannah 
Sewall had a little short letter,— prithee, listen, 
Susanna dear, for this is the foolishest, strang- 
est part of the dream,— Aunt Sewall had a 
letter from her cousin, who was in /#dia, and 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Great Tonic. 


It invigorates and strengthens, re- 
lieves nervousness and headache, and 
creates a good appetite. 
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who sent it ‘by cable,’ she said, that same after- 
noon |” 

The two girls laughed heartily. 

“Tell me some more,” begged Susanna. “I 
wish-I might dream such wondrous fairy tales as 
that.” : 

“But it didn’t seem like a fairy tale when I 
was dreaming it. It was no more like a fairy 
tale than this is now. It was just- ordinary 
living, only I do not see how. But I am tired, 
and I cannot tell thee half. All the things that 
never can happen came true, and all the things 
one wishes for were close at hand. I must tell 
thee how they lighted the candles with their 
fingers,— such big, bright candles, like the sun 


itself, or the moon or the stars,—and how 


nobody carried a lantern in the evening, for it 
was always like bright moonlight, only brighter. 
But nothing surprised me, not even when I 
went home again in a carriage without any 
horses and riding with”—here Mary giggled 
again —‘“the minister, Susanna! And he wore 
not his black cloak, and he talked to me just as 
my father talks when he is in most indulgent 
mood, and he did not catechize nor pray, but 
told me all I wished to know, as we rode out. 
And, Susanna, it wasn’t even Newtowne any 
longer, but Cambridge, and Creek Lane wasn’t 
Creek Lane, but Brattle Square; and all the 
names, or most of them, were as different as 
the houses, It was amazing, so great and 
stately were the houses. And the minister spoke 
about the flowers in the church. Think what 
would the minister say if he knew I dreamed 
that about him. But in truth, Susanna, I see 
not why flowers in the church are wicked. Is 
it that they are popish ?” 

Just then Mary’s mother entered the room. 
“Art still talking of thy dream, Mary child?” she 
asked gently. “Think of it no more. .Thou 
wast wild with the fever, and it doeth thee no 
good to harp on the crazy notions thou hast 
had.” 1 

“Nay, mother,” answered Mary, meekly. “It 
seemeth not like a crazy dream. Ever I see the 
fair city, gay with crowds of busy people. 
Rather was it like the kingdom of heaven, for 
there might one see and understand and do like 
the angels themselves. But I think I remember 
that it was very noisy.” 

“Hush thee, my child. Thy desire to go to 
Boston worked on thee in this strange fashion. 
Rememberest thou not how thou hadst met the 
minister just when thou wast first taken with the 
fever, and look how he was mingled with thy 
dream? But speak of itno more. Such things 
have never been nor will they ever be, and let it 
be enough that thou hast regained thy senses 
and art spared to us.” 

But Mary never forgot the wonderful Boston 
of her dreams. 


Ten Rules of Politeness for Children. 


1. To be polite is to have a kind regard for 
the feelings and rights of others. 

z. Be as polite to your parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, and schoolmates as you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes when you 
speak to them or they speak to you. 

4. Do not bluntly contradict any one. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse to do wrong. 

6. Whispering, laughing, chewing gum or eat- 
ing at lectures, in school, or at places of amuse- 
ment, is rude and vulgar. 

7. Be doubly careful to avoid any rudeness to 
strangers, such as calling out to them, laughing, 
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or making remarks about them. Do not stare 
at visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife, or pointer, 
hand the blunt end toward the one who re- 
ceives it, 

g. When a classmate is reciting, do not raise 
your hand until after he has finished. 

10. When you pass directly in front of any 
one or accidentally annoy him say, “Excuse 
me,” and never fail to say “Thank you” for the 


smallest favor. On no account say “Thanks.” 
School Rules of Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Polly’s Plan. 


“T can always work when I play,” 
Said Polly to Molly one day. 
“ But work all alone isn’t fun. 
So I thought of a plan not to shirk, 
It’s pretending to play when I work; 
And, before I know it, it’s done!”’ 
—L. E. Chittenden, in the Churchman. 


Rollo and Red Peggy. 


Rollo was a puppy, a big mastiff puppy. He 
lived in the city with a Mr. and Mrs. James and 
their little daughter Bessie. 

Mr. and Mrs. James thought a great deal of 
Rollo, or they could never have had patience 
with him; for puppies are capable of much mis- 
chief, and young Rollo was no exception. He 
seemed determined to try his teeth on every- 
thing; but, just when Mrs. James began to feel 
as if she could not much longer have every valu- 
able article in the house chewed up, she hit upon 
a funny plan for managing him. 

It happened that a new doll for little Bessie 
had just arrived, which so pleased her that the 
old favorite—a doll made of red flannel, and 
named “Red Peggy”—generally lay neglected in 
a corner. 

As Rollo was settling himself one day to chew 
a little stocking, Mrs. James tossed Red Peggy 
toward him, telling him to bite that, if he must 
bite something. 

From that hour Red Peggy was adopted by 
the young mastiff. He carried her with him 
about the house, even took her sometimes to 
call on the neighbors, and would carry her down 
street ifnot watched. Rollo’s treatment of her 
did not greatly improve Red Peggy’s looks, but 
that made no difference to him. He seemed to 
like to play with his doll as if he were a little girl 
instead of a dog. 

One day, when he had been biting his little 
companion a long time, Mrs. James said to him 
reproachfully, “Why, Rollo, how you do abuse 
poor Red Peggy!” 

Rollo raised his head, and looked at his mis- 


'| tress a minute or two, as if he were thinking over 


what she had said. Then, in a very repentant 
way, he began to lick his doll; nor did he stop 
until he had licked her all over. That is a dog’s 
way of kissing. 

Another time Rollo trotted over to visit a 
neighbor across the street. Of course, Red 
Peggy went, too. The man to whom he was pay- 
ing the visit wished to send a paper over to Mr. 
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James, and thought he would have Rollo carry 
it. So he took Red Peggy away from the mas- 
tiff, laid her on the step, putting the paper in- 
stead in Rollo’s mouth, then told him to carry it 
home. 

Rollo gave a dignified wag of the end of his 
tail and trotted to the gate, where he stopped 
and thought a minute. Then he laid down the 
paper, and went straight back for Red Peggy. 

Several attempts ended in the same way. At 
last the doll was carefully rolled in the paper, 
which was then given to Rollo with the sharp 
order, “Go home!” 

Rollo trotted away quickly; but, when he 
reached the middle of the road, he deliberately 
laid down his bundle, poked his nose into it till ~ 
he found his beloved Red Peggy, lifted her out, 
and then ran triumphantly home with her, leav- 
ing the paper in the road. 

In fact, so long as I knew Rollo, he never 
would obey any command which forced him to 
lay his dear Red Peggy down, nor go to any 
place where he must leave her behind, in this 
way quite outdoing little girls in his love for his 
doll.— Rose Thorn, in Little Folks. S 


When little Robert awoke the morning after 
he returned from school, he began to shout at 
the top of his voice. His father, hearing him, 
told him to keep quiet, when Robert answered, 
“But you told me yourself that to-day was a 
‘holler’ day, papa!” 


“Isn’t this called a horn of plenty, mamma?” 
asked little Johnny, as he held up a small cornu- 
copia. “Yes,” replied his mother. “Isn’t that 
a pretty name for it?” “Yes, I guess so,” said 
Johnny. “But I don’t see what the name’s got 
to do with it. I’ve eaten all the candy there 
was in it, and there wasn’t half enough !” 
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Good News. 


Unchanging. 


In early days methought that all must last. 
Then I beheld all changing, dying, fleeting. 
But, though my soul now grieves for much that’s past, 
And changeful fortunes set my heart oft beating, 
I yet believe in mind that all will last, 
Because the old in new I still am meeting. 
— Friedrich Martin von Bodenstedt. 


Charitable Societies. 


When, in the beginning of the last century 
the temperance societies and missionary so- 
cieties and anti-slavery societies were form- 
ing themselves in our New England commu- 
nities, people really felt as if a great moral 
invention had established itself for the re- 
form of mankind. I remember a sermon by 
Dr. Palfrey, preached at some time in the 
thirties, perhaps a Thanksgiving or a Fast 
Day sermon, in which he spoke of the pos- 
sible good to be gained by such organiza- 
tions, just as men-speak now of the possibil- 
ities of improvement from the transfer of 
electric power. The thing does seem very 
encouraging. Indeed, on paper or in theory, 
you can hardly improve on the constitution 
and laws of the older charitable organiza- 
tions. And if, in very fact, you had ten 
thousand people banded together in the tem- 
perance cause, all of them zealously at work 
in promoting it every hour of every day, it 
is easy to see that such combined action will 
achieve much more than the voice of one 
man crying in the wilderness. ‘‘Together’’ 
is certainly the watchword. 

“But, when these ten thousand people do 
not work together or walk together, to use 
the fine phrase of Bradford,—when they only 
talk together, like so many crickets chirping 
on the same key on a summer’s evening, the 
victories of ‘‘together’’? do not follow. 
When a thousand men each contribute $1, 
that they may pay one man $1,000 to work 
for them in some good cause; when they, 
meanwhile, attend one to his farm and 
another to his merchandise,—there is, after 
all the fuss and feathers and forms of organ- 
ization, but one man at work. Nor is the 
mattex helped if, once a month, ten out of 
the thousand affect to meet as directors to 
instruct him as to his business. Boards are 
made of wood: they.are long and narrow. 
It does not appear that Lloyd Garrison or 
that Father Mathew or Martin Luther or 
Christopher Columbus did any better work 
when other people advised them than when 
they acted on their own responsibility. 

Can we not learn something, perhaps, from 
the methods of the religious and charitable 
associations of the Church of Rome in the 
centuries when that Church had a good deal 
on its hands. Bernard of Clairvaux, for in- 
stance, wanted to Christianize a wilderness 
in a barbarous part of Europe. In our time 
and in our habit, he would have called a 
series of public meetings; and, with his 
matchless eloquence, he would have inter- 
ested every one in the project. He would 
have drawn a constitution; and the people 
interested would have chosen a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treas- 
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urer. These people would then tell him to 
do the work in which he had interested them, 
and he would go on and accomplish it as well 
as he could. 

In fact, however, acting on the real social 
principle, and not on an imitation of it, 
Bernard picked out twelve of the young men 
who took the most interest in the plan; and 
the thirteen, taking spades and mattocks on 
their shoulders, walked off themselves to- 
gether to the wilderness which they meant to 
civilize. It is worth remembering that they 
sang psalms as they marched. They then cut 
down the trees, built the houses, and tilled 
the land themselves. They were an object- 
lesson in Christianity and civilization. If 
any of the Celts who watched them wanted 
to enjoy the comfort of their common home, 
Bernard said to him: ‘*We do not want to 
hire you, and we have nothing to pay you 
with. But, if you like to join us, you can. 
You will have to dig as we dig, to rive and 
split and saw and build as we do. You will 
have to sing psalms and till the ground as 
we do, and plant corn as we do and harvest 
it as we do. If you will become one of us, 
you will share in the victories of together: 
if not, no!’’ 

Bradford and Brewster and the rest of the 
handful of pilgrims did the same thing. 
Their union consisted in walking together. 
The constitution and by-laws followed the 
co-operation. What followed in Bernard’s 
case was this. So many people co-operated 
—that is, worked together with axe, saw, 
hammer, and pickaxe—that the society at 
Clairvaux grew as large as was well, and then 
it divided; and so division went on and on, 
until Western Europe was civilized by three 
hundred of such homes established by men 
who could work. 

What followed on Bradford’s enterprise was 
the establishment of an empire in America 
and of constitutional government wherever 
such government exists to-day. 

In our modern plan the co-operation fol- 
lows on the constitution and by-laws. What 
follows, then, is that a great many people 
who pretend to belong to the society do no 
work at all in its interest. They do not co- 
operate, 

But might we not, at least in special in- 
stances, return to the simpler type? I should 
like to see twenty men and twenty women, 
who are not satisfied with the lonely condi- 
tion of life in Apartment No. 157, in the 
fifteenth story of Somewhere Street, agree to 
‘“co-operate.’’ I should like to see them 
buy two hundred acres of land. It may be, 
if they choose within twenty miles of their 
beloved Boston. I should like to see them 
help each other in building twenty homes. 
They would be much better homes than their 
uncles and aunts built in Kansas, forty-six 
years ago. I should like to see them going 
together to their new village. What I am 
sure of is that every man within five miles 
of it would be eager to help them in estab- 
lishing it. And I never have a man come 
into my office, saying that he wants work, 
without wanting to ask him why he and 
nineteen of his friends do not work together. 
Three or four such men do come into my 
office every day. I am not sure that they 
want to work so much as they think they 
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do. It is better to earn a living by your work 
than it is to earn wages. But the people 
whom I see who cannot find work do not 
seem to me to know how to work for a 
living. Epwarp E, HALE. 


The New York State Conference. 


The New York State Conference of Religion 
organized in response to a circular issued on 
Christmas Day, 1898, having held its first meet-. 
ing in the city of New York, Nov. 20-22, 
1g00, makes this report to its widely scattered 
constituency, and to all others who sympathize 
with its object. 

The seven sessions of the conference have. 
been deeply significant. The prominence of 
many of the speakers, the willingness with which 
they accepted the invitation to speak, the ability 
of the papers, the eagerness to discuss them, the 
size and the responsiveness of the audiences, 
show that sucha conference interprets a thought 
that is rising in many hearts to-day. ; 

The thought is that there is a great deal of 
good, now undone in the world, waiting for the 
hour when churches shall be religious enough 
to join hands in a new brotherhood of service; 
that toleration in religion, already largely se- 
cured, ought, with the twentieth century, to be-. 
come something nobler,— sympathy in religion 
and co-operation for the moral and social inter- 
ests which all religious men hold dear; that 
unities of feeling, aspiration, and ethics, underlie 
widely differing systems of religious doctrine; , 
and that, while individual beliefs are to be 
loyally held and frankly declared, the glad 
recognition of spiritual kinship is to be equally 
esteemed as a mark of all high religiousness; in 
a word, that, while religions are many, Religion 
is one, and that “Religion unites those whom. 
Theology divides.” 

How widely this thought is penetrating the 
churches to-day appears from the fact that fif- 
teen denominations are already represented on 
the General Committee of the Conference; 
namely, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples 
of Christ, Episcopalians, French Protestants, 
Friends, Independents, Jews, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Reformed, Salvation Army, Unita- 
rians, Universalists, Volunteers of America. 

The programme made evident how many vital 
subjects persons of varying theological beliefs 
can discuss together with common enthusiasm 
and benefit. The themes of the twenty-eight 
papers ranged from the “Life of God in the 
Soul of Man” and “The Possibilities of Com- 
mon Worship” to the “ Dangerous Classes in a 
Republic,” from “Religious Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools” to “Ethical Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” the “Demands on a Nation 
Conscious of a Moral Mission” and “ The Ideal 
Commonwealth as the Kingdom of God.” The 
working side of religion, and the fact that relig- 
ion, to fulfil itself, must have for its aim social, 
not merely persenal, salvation, received continu- 
ous emphasis. : 

Further, the devotional service at each ses- 
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pose. They were adopted with absolute unanim- 
ity and heartiness. So far as known, there is 
not a dissenting voice in the entire church. 
Their purpose is twofold,—to provide for the 
systematic and careful Christian nurture of the 
children of the church and to make religion 
instead of theology, spirit and life instead of 
intellectual interpretations, the basis of church 
membership. 

For several months the pastor has been preach- 
ing on the theme of Christian Nurture, and has 
also been presenting the fundamental and essen- 
tial faiths of Christianity in systematic manner. 
Catechetical classes have been inaugurated and 
increased opportunities for the training of Sun- 
day-school teachers, and the weekly lecture and 
conference for the past year have been on the 
Teachings of Jesus, which subject will be con- 
tinued through the next year.— Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Worth and Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
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this time have only confirmed the belief I have 
always had that mankind is moving toward a 
universal religion of brotherhood. Ihave largely 
shared in the abundance of moral and spiritual 
wealth of the lands and peoples I have visited, 
and it would complete my happiness if I could 
assure myself that in exchange for all these 
benefits I have been able to give something of 
God’s great gifts to my own and other people.” 
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sion showed that there are ample Scriptures, 
prayers, and spiritual songs in which the holders 
of varying creeds can worship as one. Pages 
from a “Book of Common Worship,” containing 
readings from the Old and New Testaments and 
the Ethnic Scriptures, with prayers from Jewish 
Offices and Christian Liturgies, besides hymns, 
were used in these services. The book was pre- 
pared by a special committee, Rev. Dr. R. 
Heber Newton (Episcopal), Rev. T. R. Slicer 
. (Unitarian), Rev. Dr. G. Gottheil (Jewish), and 
is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons at $1.25; 
The proceedings, including papers read and the 
discussions thereon, are also to be published, 
and can be obtained from the secretary at $1. 
Members of the General Committee who have 
paid their dues for 1900 ($5) will receive the 
proceedings without charge. These two books 
are offered to the public as among the first- 
fruits of the New York State Conference of 
Religion. 

The conference will hold its second meeting in 
New Vork City in 1902, with perhaps an inter- 
mediate session in 1901 in some interior city of 
the State, where adequate desire and support | 
may be promised. It hopes that organizations of 
like spirit and scope will spring up in sister 
States, State limits being suggested because 
the State is probably the best unit for rooting 
and spreading the idea. And within our own State 
the conference urges all who desire to pro- 
mote an active good-will among churches for 
the furtherance of practical religion to form 
similar unions in their respective counties or 
towns with a view to local co-operation for the 


A New Basis of Church Membership. 


The Maplewood Congregational Church of 
Malden, Mass., made some significant changes 
in its basis of membership at its annual meeting. 
To the article in the constitution regarding mem- 
bership the following clause was added : — 


Children baptized by the church shall be en- 
rolled as members, with the understanding that 
such relation shall be continued until they indi- 
cate a desire either for a formal acceptance or 
a dissolution of the relation. The list of such 
members shall be kept distinct from that of the 
adult members, but they shall be considered as 
members under the care of the church. This 
list shall include those baptized previous to this 
enactment, so far as they can be found. It shall 
also include those previously baptized elsewhere 
who shall be presented by their parents. 


To the article defining the duties of the church 
committee the following clause was subjoined: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

As one who has watched mest carefully 
the work of the Young Jeople’s Religious 
Union, permit me a few words of recognition 
of its worth to our young people and to the 
denomination. From being almost as un- 
bidden and unwelcome a guest as Coleridge’s 
‘¢ Ancient Mariner’’ at the wedding feast, the 
union has won its way to recognition as one 
of the valued members of our household of 


In the case of those received by baptism in 
infancy the committee shall confer with them 
at a suitable time with regard to their formal 
acceptance of the relation assumed. 


In place of the old clause, charging the church 


community’s welfare and righteousness. 

The conference itself, what it proposes, and 
what it has done thus far, presents a subject 
which, it is believed, may be discussed in 
minister’s meetings with both interest and 
benefit. 

Correspondence, if desired on these subjects, 
will be welcomed by the secretary, Rev. 
Leighton Williams, Amity House, 312 West 
sath Street, New York City. 

WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 
James M. WHITON, Chairman, 
LEIGHTON WILLIAMS, General Sec’y, 


For the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Conference of Religion. 


Mr. Mozoomdar at Home. 


From a personal letter just received from Mr. 
Mozoomdar we are allowed to make the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

«J arrived home nearly two weeks ago, perfectly 
happy and hearty after an absence of nearly 
eight months. I found my dear, fond wife in my 
dear little home, well and eager. She garlanded 
me with a heavy wreath of white flowers. The 
women of the neighborhood showered flowers on 
my path from the veranda, sounded the conch- 
shell as a note of triumph, and lit up the house 
with lamps. It was a downright Oriental wel- 
_comé, and my whole heart responded to it with a 
grateful joy which humbled and sanctified me. At 
this time of life, with weakened health, I under- 
took this long journey, and had scarcely any 
right to expect that I should come back at all; 
but here 1 am, happy, hale, and hopeful, ready 
and eager to enter into a further lease of service 
to my God and my country. 

“The whole voyage was pleasant, the whole 
retrospect of my work and travel sunny; and, if 
there are any shadows in the memory, they only 
yariegate the landscape. .,, My experiences 


committee with the “examination” of candidates, 
another was inserted which enjoins the ‘‘duty of 
conferring with them, acquainting them with the 


significance of church membership, and obtain- 
ing their assent to the obligation involved.” 


It is understood that all “examination” of the 
candidate shall be private and in the hands of 


the pastor. 
In place of the former somewhat detailed 
theological confession of faith a simple religious 


expression was incorporated into the form of 


admission, which is as follows :— 


Dearly beloved, you are here before God 


and these witnesses to publicly acknowledge the 
yielding of yourselves to the religious guidance 
of Jesus Christ by uniting yourselves to the 
church that bears his name. This being your 
purpose, do you hereby assent to this confession 
of your faith? 

I believe in God, the loving Father of the 
race. 

I believe in the universal brotherhood of man, 
as taught by Jesus Christ. 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the supreme Re- 
vealer of divine character, as the moral and 
religious Teacher, the spiritual Guide, and the 
Redeemer of men. 

COVENANT 

In uniting with this church, I promise to give 
myself to its service, to work for its upbuilding, 
and to walk with all its members and with all 
men in a spirit of charity and faithfulness. 


The constitution declares, with regard to the 
doctrinal basis of the church, that “its under- 
standing of Christian truth is in fundamental 
and essential accord with the belief of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States.” 

These changes were made after long consid- 
eration by the pastor, Dr. C. S. Macfarland, and 
his advisers. They have been the subject of 
general conversation among the church mem- 
bers for several months. They were prepared 
and unanimously recommended by a large and 
representative committee appointed for the pur- 


faith. 
So modestly has it gone bravely on, doing 
its bright and quiet best, that many of our 
people do not yet recognize this glowing, 
tich vitality which makes the elders dream 
again of their own youth, and prophesy of 
the great deeds of the future, when this 
strong young hand shall hold the sceptre. 
From the other denominations comes recog- 
nition that our young people have done many 
things equally as well as their older organi- 
zations, and a few things better than they 
have been able to do them. 
For years the wail has gone up for workers 
in our churches and now comes this band of 
bright young souls, hearts filled with love, 
earnest of soul, rich in youth’s enthusiasm, 
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saying, ‘‘Here am I: send me.’’ This en- 
thusiasm is a tender flower; and a frosty, un- 
congenial air will kill it to the roots, and it 
never grows so well again. 

Therefore, it should be a sacred duty to 
each true Unitarian to help these young 
people with friendly interest, wise thought, 
and money. 

Just now, with the high courage of youth, 
the Union is loyally striving to prove worthy 
of the trust which the Association has con- 
fided to it,—the Ambherst church. It is 
fitting that this work for young people should 
be aided by the unions, since its own mem- 
bers are among the students; and intelligent 
youth from all New England are at the two 
colleges, but it takes money to pay church 
bills and raise mortgages, and here is where 
all should help. 

The National Union asks the unions (and 
any churches) to set apart January 30, or 
some other convenient day, for ‘‘ Missionary 
Day,’’ when special addresses can be given 
and collections taken for union work. 
$2,500 is as large a sum for the Religious 
Union to raise as the $75,000 which Presi- 
dent Eliot called for and obtained last year, 
and is just as much needed this year as that 
will be. 

If every Unitarian in our churches, young 
and old, gives something, it is done. This 
something may be earnest words of com- 
mendation to all one meets. It may be help 
in carrying out entertainment plans, but with 
most it can be money. 

The unions of the Boston district have 
combined for a course of lectures in February 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Jacob Riis, 
and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. These names 
should fill Steinert Hall, and any Unitarian 
who can afford to buy a ticket and does not 
is losing an opportunity to help the young 
Unitarianism. Let me suggest that a ticket 
can always be given away if one cannot use 
it; and the young officers of the National 
Union at 25 Beacon Street could distribute 
many tickets to young people who long to go 
because it is ‘‘our work,’’ but have no 
money. 

Help these young people all you can. 

A FRIEND OF THE UNION. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Christian World (London) reads the 
signs of the times, and draws from them the 
following encouraging forecast. » It says :— 


The twentieth century, in addition to being 
a great scientific, a great commercial, will be 
also a great religious and Christian century. 
The changes, amounting almost to revolution 
in some departments of thought, will, so far 
from acting against this result, turn out to 
be among the greatest promoters of it. That 
Biblical criticism has done, or is likely to 
do, any Gamage to spiritual religion is an 
opinion possible only among people who have 
no real knowledge either of its past history 
or its present position. Those who have 
been through the mill know that its ultimate 
result is to have given us critical and scien- 
tific certainties in the place of the earlier 
dogmatic assertions of certainty, and the dif- 
ference in value is immense. The same may 
be said of the doctrine of evolution. That 
doctrine, in showing us Christianity as occu- 
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pying a place, not apart from, but within the 
great world-order as an integral portion of 
the universal development, has placed it for 
those who have grasped the whole sequence 
upon immutable foundations that no criticism 
henceforth can injuriously affect. 

There have been and will be far-reaching 
changes in the form of Christian doctrine, — 
changes such as would take away the breath 
of theologians living when the present cen- 
tury began. But we are coming to see that 
the greatest of them affect the outward only, 
and leave the essence untouched. What man 
chooses to build, whether on theological as 
on other sites, his brother man can take 
down. We know now a little better how to 
estimate this building process. We know 
too, that, as Hegel puts it, ‘‘the divine Idea 
assumes successive forms, which successively 
change and pass. ’” 

When the falling rubbish has been cleared 
away and the dust attending the operation 
has settled, we look round to discover what 
is left, and find that everything is left that is 
of value to the soul. What we see in the 
new Jight that fills our eyes enables us to 
make some fresh affirmations. And the most 
certain of them is that the new century, so 
far from breaking with religion, will lean 
more and more heavily upon it. It is the 
soul’s atmosphere, more essential to it than 
is the air it breathes to the body. We have 
only to define it truly as the discipline of 
the human spirit on its loftiest side, as the 
opening of the soul to the infinitudes to 
which it belongs, to realize how, more than 
aught else we can name, religion belongs to 
our inmost being. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 8. There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Eliot, Fox, Garver, 


Hoar, Hutchinson, Lincoln, and St. John, 
and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs. 
Wells. 


The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand December f.+ee+eseereeeee res 
From donations....--++-+ssssseseses 
Donations for Japan Mission........++++ 
Bequest of the tae Mrs. Elizabeth S. 

ells of Boston, unrestricted, and cred- 


«++ $28,210.68 
2,239.32 
75.00 


ited to General Fund ' 1,000,00 
Income on investments. 2,113.74 
Sale of books, etc. «s+. seeesereveveses an 796.80 
All other sources..seessecess cove ceeesaece 46.85 

$34,491.39 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary PUrpOS€S «ees sees cece cere csse cece $3,990.6' 
hurch of Our Father, Newburg, N. Y., Y 
from income of Annie Delano Hitch 
Fund... <0... »scdideasseccstlsseeieen| cove 200,00 

Books, tracts, etc.. 718.31 

Salaries 790.83 

EXPenseS-.+. see seeeeesseeereeeetserssesers 1,031.84 
_Amount invested on account of general 

INVESEMENES «0-1 4+ ceveseereenerresesecses , 2,655.00 

All other purposes......+- 5.50 

Cash on hand January 1....sseeseeees seceverees 25,099.24 


; $34,492.39 

The business of the Southern States had 
precedence; and upon report of the com- 
mittee the following appropriations were 
made for the year beginning Jan. 1, IQo1: 
to the Church of Our Father, Atlanta, Ga., 
$450; to the First Unitarian Society, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., $600; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Dallas, Tex., $500. And the fol- 
lowing appropriations were made for special 
work at the discretion of the secretary: to 
Richmond, Va., $800; for travelling expenses 


e- 
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in the Southern field, $200; to employ a 
field secretary for the South for four months, 
beginning February 1, $400; for other South- 
ern work, $400. 

It was further 

Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund, No. 
2, for the year 1901, be distributed as follows: to the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, R703 to the Cal- 
houn Colored School, Ala., $100; to the Manassas School, 
the balance of the income. i 

The report of the Committee on Publica-, 
tions was received and accepted, involving 
the publication of a new series of short tracts 
to be known as the ‘‘Eleventh Series,’’ under 
the general title ‘‘Just a Word,’’ the tracts 
to be classified under the following sub-titles : 
(1) ‘‘To aid Faith in.God’’; (2) ‘Bringing 
Immortality to Light’’; (3) ‘‘Scenes in the 
Life of Jesus’’; (4) ‘‘In Exposition of the 
Bible’’; (5) ‘‘Concerning Human Nature’’; . 
(6) ‘‘General Statements. ’’ 2M 

Tracts accepted in Class No. 1: ‘*Our 
Thought of God,’’ ‘‘God within Us,’’ and 
‘*What if We believe in God?’’ all by Rev. 
C. F. Dole; ‘‘God loves All Souls’’ and 
‘‘We need to know God,’’ by Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, D.D. 

In Class No. 2: ‘‘What is Heaven?’’ and 
*“How to get Eternal Life,’’ by Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, D.D. 

In Class No. 3: ‘‘Stilling the Tempest,’’ 
‘¢The Temptation,’’ and ‘‘The Transfigura- 
tion,’’ by Rev. J. C. Jaynes. 

In Class No. 4: ‘‘Keep the Bible,’ by 
Rév. J. F. Clarke, D.D. ‘ 

In Class No, 5: ‘‘The True Self is the 
Best Self,’’ by Rev. J. F. Clarke, D.D. 

In Class No. 6: ‘*Unitarianism,’’ by Rev. 
H. M. Simmons. 

A communication having been received 
from the Women’s National Alliance concern- 
ing the relations between this Association 
and the Alliance in regard to work developed 
by the Post-office Mission in the South, .it 
was 


Voted, That Messrs. St. John, Boyden, and Mrs. Wells 
be a committee to meet the Committee of Women’s 
National Alliance to confer on the matter of the extension 
of the Post-office Mission work in accordance with a com- 
Peo received from the Executive Board of the 

jance. _ 


A communication from the president as to 
the distribution of the Contingent Fund of 


mellow glow that 
comes from . 
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$3, 500, unappropriated in the budget, was 
referred to the Finance Committee, with 
power to act :— P 


Voted, That the annual meeting of this Association be 
held on May 2x, roor, at Tremont, Temple, Boston, and 
that the secretary be requested to inform the officers of 
other societies holding meetings in Anniversary Week of 


this action. 

Voted, That Messrs. St. John, Forbes, and Fenn be a 
Committee on Programme for the annual meeting. 

Voted, That $150 be sapereresee for the Unitarian 
Congregational ‘hurch of Hackensack, N.J., for the year 
begining ‘an, I, 190T. Z 

_ Voted, t $100 be appropriated for the South Unita- 
rian Church of Worcester, Mass., in addition to existing 
i ar 3 

‘oted, That, in accordance with the agreement between 
the Foreign Committee and the Japan nitarian Associa- 
tion, and in view of the vote of the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, expressing their willingness to carry 
out the plan proposed, the treasurer be authorized to bor- 
row $5,000 from the. Church Building Loan Fund for the 
erection of a new building in the Kanda District of Tokyo, 
the same to be repaid inten annual instalments of $500 each 
from the income of the Hayward Fund. 

Voted, That, in accordance with the understanding of the 
For Committee with the Japan Unitarian Associa- 


tion, the appropriation of this Association in aid of the 


apan work be paid as follows: $2,000 on Jan. 1, oa 


1,000 on April x, and $500 on April 1 to the trustees o: 


Church Building Loan Fund as the first payment on 


e loan. 
Adjourned. 
Cuar.es E, ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


{This. 
Secret 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. 
be sent to her. 


of the Youn eople’s Religious Union, 2 
7 ‘All reports or notices shoul 


NOTES. 


The Unity lectures for the benefit of the 


Amherst Fund will be: February 5, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, subject to be announced ; 
February 12, Jacob A. Riis of New York, 
‘©The Battle with the Slum,’’ illustrated with 
the stereopticon; and February 109, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, ‘Wanted: An Explana- 
tion.’’ 

The ladies of the South Congregational and 
the Second Church Alliances listened to the 
explanation of the Amherst work given by 
the secretary at their regular meetings last 
week, and subscribed very generously for 
tickets for these lectures. 

We acknowledge $10 given outright for the 
Amherst Fund by the South Congregational 
Alliance; also .$11.30 from the union at 
Littleton, Mass., and $5 from the Bedford 
Guild. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
lately organized at Spokane, Wash., has just 
gent in an application for membership. The 
National Union is glad to welcome these 
young people of the farthest north Unitarian 
church in the United States. 


“TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


january 27, ‘‘ Young People’s Day,’’— 
‘©Our Future Church. ’’ . 

Make the best of your time while you have 
it.—Marcus Aurelius. : : 

The morning hour has gold in its mouth. — 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Read from Emerson’s ‘*Self-reliance’’ ; 
+©A Chivalrous Religion: To our Young Men 
and Women,’’ by Rev. C F. Dole. 


. SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. ‘ 


Young in the church in 1801. Young in 
the church, Igor. 
Will present freedom result 
strength for the church life? 
_ Are the young people of to-day more’ or 
ess loyal to their church than formerly? 


in future 


- Are Unitarian young people more or less | 


loyal than those of other denominations? 

- Possibilities of the Young People’s Relig- 

ious Union. — c T#O 
Dangers in the'work. © | 


department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
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Our Future CHURCH. * 


‘¢What is the future of Unitarianism?’’ 
Some Unitarian ministers say: ‘‘We have 
no future: our work is done. The leavening 
is all accomplished.’’ Dissipate that idea, 
if it has lodged in your mind. The advanced 
men of other denominations assure us it is 
not so: they tell us we are needed more than 
ever. They are right. Go West or South, 
and behold the darkness, the spiritual bondage, 
the medizeval conditions.. While the pure, 
loving gospel of righteousness in Jesus, the 
Master, is obscured, there is abundant need 
for us. 

Others tell us that we have always been 
theologians, that no more doctrine is wanted, 
that people crave works, —Christ-works. 

I answer: That living Christ, that gospel 
of good works, we have proclaimed and 
humbly tried to exemplify all these years. 
For any one to charge upon us a Career of 
theological abstraction from actual duty is to 
contradict the facts of history. 

We have been accused over and over of 
emphasizing good works and morality and 
character and ethical merit too much. 

No! There is a future for Unitarianism, 
but it is not to be gained by severing high 
and inspiring beliefs from practical Chris- 
tianity. A famous foreigner once asked a 
prominent American, ‘‘How long do you 
think your republic will endure?’’ Our 
countryman replied, ‘‘So long as the ideas 
of the men who founded it continue domi- 
nant. ’’ 

Unitarianism will have a future if we 
earnestly continue our methods and adhere 
to our original aim. It is to be won by 
‘going forward,’’—going forward intelli- 
‘gently, by learning of the past through our 
mistakes and successes. We shall be losers 
every way if we turn back or go aside or 
stand still or go over, or do anything but 
gird ourselves with new consecration, to fulfil 
what we have begun. This is to be done in 
two ways, just as the past success has come, 
—by noble, free, faithful thinking and by 
devoted personal action. Unitarianism is 
not for the few in its final application and 
blessing, but for the many. It is for the 
world. Let us love it, live it, and teach it. 
Be ours the noble effort so to carry on our 
Se eo a 


* Extracts from a sermon by Rev. Edward A. Horton on 


“Unitarianism.”’ 


precision. 
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cause that we may be fraternal in our fellow- 
ship with other churches, zealous of good 
works, guardians of religious freedom,—a 
true branch of the Church of Christ. 


The Sunday School. 


I receive reports of awakenings and re- 
vivals. The Sunday-schools of our denomi- 
nation are taking on new vigor. This means 
larger and wiser relations with the parish. I 
believe that, before ten or fifteen years pass 
by, some of my prophecies with regard to 
the place and power of a modern Sunday- 
school will be realized. I have not set forth 
so frequently the claims of a true Sunday- 
school simply for official talk. It is because 
I thoroughly believe my arguments that I 
have advanced them. More than that, be- 
cause I see no similar channel for life and 
prosperity to our cause have I rung the 
changes on this theme. 


What is appropriate and valuable in a Min- 
isters’ Institute is not, by all facts and argu- 
ments, as fit for a conference programme. 
It is to be hoped that for the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian churches, to be held in 
Saratoga next autumn, the wise men who 
prepare the order of exercises will take due 
heed to actual conditions. Let those sub- 
jects be fully treated which are vital to the 
progress of our faith and the development of 
our churches. Our ministers are reading 
books on sociology, theology, and philosophy, 
beyond the measure of similar reading by 
other clergymen. They do not need to hear 
about these themes, and the limited time of 
the conference does not permit. Let any one 
go out among the churches, and ask for opin- 
ions in this regard: the almost universal 
result supports my position. It is all wrong 
to say that these intelligent laymen and lay- 
women do not know what they ought to have. 
They want an intelligent quickening of en- 
thusiasm and inspiring suggestions as to 
how hopes can be realized. 

Perhaps a practical application of this 
might be made in this way: What more tak- 
ing address has been given for a long time 
than President C. W. Eliot’s remarks on the 
religious education of the young? An imme- 
diate demand was made that it should be 


it 


CARVED MORRIS. 


Here is one of the handsomest carved Morris frames 
that was ever seen in Boston. 

The satyrs’ heads on the forward posts are nearly 
a foot in height, and they are chiselled with wonderful 
It is not a mere carved head. 
an expression and compelling power in the face that 
js seldom attained in ordinary carving. 


There is 


The wood is white oak, quartered, with golden 
finish. There are four adjustments to the back. The 
cushions are covered with green velours. Carved claw feet and broad arms. 

One of the best points about this chair is the adjustment rack. It is a new pattern, 
and is drawn in, so that the space required for the chair is greatly reduced. 


ee 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48. CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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printed and circulated widely. The presi- 
dent of Harvard College is versed in litera- 
ture, logic, and science; and at the right 
time he discourses on those subjects. He is 
also versed in life and its problems, and fails 
not in appropriate treatment of these deep 
subjects. Religious and moral education as 
a general topic is of the greatest significance 
to the American people at the present time. 
More particularly is this true of our Unita- 
tian fellowship. What is the right course to 
pursue with our children? Shall we be sat- 
isfied with the intellectual training of the 
public schools? What can the Unitarian 
Church do in itself and with others? What 
are the true objects of a Sunday-school? 
How far have we as a body gone in the right 
direction? How far have we strayed from 
the progressive path? What can be done to 
enlist the homes? How can teachers be 
drawn into the noble work? What are the 
encouragements before us? How far does 
ate Unitarian Sunday School Society offer 
aids? 

These are a few of the engrossing ques- 
tions around this one subject. Is there any- 
thing superior in importance and urgency 
than the consideration of such questions? 
The best minds in the country are willing to 
speak, and the rank and file of our denomi- 
nation are ready to listen. Organizations 
may rise and fall, new plans temporarily 
engross attention. But there are certain 
channels for our denominational activities 
which continue and are _ indispensable. 
Among these are the American Unitarian 
Association and the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, conspicuously the two leading ac- 
tivities in Unitarianism. They should have 
the right of way. Other organizations there 
are of unquestioned merit and helpfulness. 
Friendly, fostering care should be bestowed 
upon them, and a rightful recognition granted. 
My only plea is that there should be a sense 
of proportion and wise planning in all these 
matters which involve the marshalling and 
presentation of our denominational forces. 
We are at a critical time in the history of 
Unitarianism. It will be easy to make griev- 
ous mistakes which cannot be remedied. 


I started out, however, to say that the 
proofs of improvement in our Sunday- 
schools were numerous. Among them is a 
report from Keokuk, Ia. The attendance is 
larger, finances better, and the church spirit 
heartier. At Revere, Mass., three new 
classes have been formed, courses of instruc- 
tion graded, new officers chosen, and every- 
body is alert. There are several places like 
Sudbury, Mass., where the Sunday-school is 
the only existing part of a Unitarian church. 
But out of its vigorous life it is to be hoped 
that churches will be created. The Willow 
Place Chapel of Brooklyn, N.Y., is now 
planning for the new ‘‘Book of Song and 
Service,’’ has reintroduced very Other 
Sunday, and looks forward to a prosperous 
year. I might go on in this way with many 
facts and figures. I do not recall a time 
when there was so much genuine interest 
shown throughout the length and breadth of 
our denomination in Sunday-school matters. 
It is an intelligent interest, not a transient, 
feverish zeal. 


“ At Providence, R.I., Rev. Mr. Lord re- 
ports ‘‘a waiting list of teachers.’’ This 
statement will surprise many sceptical Uni- 
tarians, who have often seen the discouraging 
side. But I venture to prophesy that within 
ten years many another minister or superin- 
tendent will be able to say with Mr. Lord 
that he has a waiting list of teachers, because 
provision will be made for such results, At 
Providence there is a department in the 
Sunday-school where the young people study 
together, and are ready at any time to act as 
teachers,—a kind of normal class. This 
plan will be adopted in many places. Why? 
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Not simply because every minister would like 
it; but the young people will have an in- 
creasing desire to study the Bible, church 
history, and similar subjects. This will 
naturally provide of itself a resource. There 
is coming a great change in ideas about a 
complete education. Young men and young 
women will develop a fondness for certain 
lines of study, those which they have greatly 
ignored. Once start a dynamo, and the elec- 
tric forces can be used for various purposes. 
The moment the young people from sixteen 
to twenty-five have their minds in motion 
over these subjects, then the created mental 
and moral forces will be at the disposal of 
the Sunday-schools. The great cry for 
teachers will then be answered. 


Whatever changes may take place among 
the Unitarian churches of Chicago, the 
Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday-schools 
seems to go steadily onward. I doubt not 
that from this centre of fellowship and con- 
sultation a very helpful element of strength 
goes out into the churches. The good cheer 
and large outlook of these Sunday-school 
workers must tend to diminish discourage- 
ment and incite to loyalty. The faithful 
president, Mr. Albert Scheible, exemplifies 
this spirit. At the meeting on January 8, 
at Sinai Temple, Col. Francis W. Parker, 
president of the Chicago Institute, gave an 
address on ‘‘Teaching Real Religion and 
Morality.’’ This was followed by a general 
discussion, speakers limited to three minutes 
each. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ by Mr. 
Pulsford, will take his listeners from the 
Old Testament to the New Testament. He 
will enter this new field with an introductory 
talk on the books of the New Testament. 
Many have been waiting for this second part 
of the winter’s lectures, and we trust all will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to obtain 
fresh knowledge of the Gospels and Epistles. 
Beneficial in every way is an acquaintance 
with the original sources of the Christian 
Scriptures. All cordially welcomed. Lect- 
ure commences at 2.30 P.M. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


*Ministers’ Monday Club, January 21, 10.30 

A.M.: Rev. Charles A. Allen will preside. 
Rev. William I. Lawrance will give the ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Present Situation of our 
Mission in Japan.’’ The public invited. 


Worcester Conference.— The next ses- 
sion will be held with the Unitarian church in 
Fitchburg on the evenings of January 23 and 
24. The sermon will be preached by Rev. C. E, 
St. John of Boston. On Thursday morning, the 
essay will be read by Rev. L. G. Wilson of 
Hopedale, and discussion opened by Rev. A. S. 
Garver. In the afternoon Rev. J. C. Duncan 
wil] read a paper on “What can the Conference 
do for the Churches.” 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The tourth regular meeting will be 
heid in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples on Monday, January 21. Subject, 
‘Promotions in Sunday-schools’’: ‘‘Promo- 
tion by Classes,’’ Mr. Ray Greene Huling, 
Cambridge; ‘‘The One-teacher System,’’ 
Rev. William Channing Brown, Littleton; 
‘*Promotions in General,’’ Mr. John O. 
Norris, Melrose. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, January 4, in All Souls’ 


Church, New York, with an attendance of about | 
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two hundred and fifty, the president, Mrs. Wing, 
in the chair, After a New Year’s greeting from 
the president, the secretary’s report and the 
treasurer’s report were read; and Mrs. Fisher 
A. Baker gave the Religious News report. Mrs. 
Robert H. Davies made an appeal for the 
League’s Meadville student, and the sum of 
of $48.44 was collected. 

A vocal solo was rendered by Mrs. Morris 
Black; and then the president announced the 
subject and speaker of the day, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan of New York read an exhaustive 
and most interesting paper upon “The Points 
of Contact and Agreement in Christianity and 
Judaism.” Mrs. Nathan began by saying that 
the earliest Christianity was... Judaism pure 
and simple, and substantiated this statement by 
quoting eminent Christian scholars, such as 
Prof. Toy, Prof. Herron, and Dr. McGiffert. 
The speaker cited passages from the Old and 
New Testament, showing interrelation of 
thought, and proved how thoroughly Jewish 
Jesus was in his attitude of mind, and how for 
three centuries Christianity and Judaism were 
practically the same religion. The similarity 
between the Roman Catholic form of worship 
and that employed by the Jews in the Temple 
was noted; and then the speaker went on to 
point out how the leading characteristics of 
Christianity bore a close relationship to those of 
Judaism, dwelling especially upon the law of 
Divine Love, the belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and resurrection. Mrs. Nathan closed by 
saying that “ Israel’s mission, and the mission of 
the true followers of Jesus of Nazareth, must be 
one and the same.” 

The Philanthropic News Report was given by 
Miss Slade, and contained an account of the 
work done by the Jewish charities in the United 
States; and this was followed by a few words 
from Rev. Mr. Slicer. Mr. Slicer said that 
liberal Christianity should emphasize the ethical 
passion which it inherits from Judaism. 

Miss Warren, the chairman of the day, offered 
a vote of thanks to the speaker and the singer; 
and, after the singing of a hymn and a prayer 
from Mrs. Burton, the meeting adjourned. 

Harriet S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, January 23, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


The Wednesday afternoon lectures by Rev. 
James Eells, at the First Church Chapel, are 
being praised very highly by many who find 
in them a new revelation of the historical 
development of the great truths of the Unita- 
tian faith. Every Wednesday afternoon at 
four o’clock all who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. On Wednesday, January 23, 
the subject will be ‘*The Breaking of Bonds. ’’ 


Cambridgeport, Mass.—Third Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: 
Christmas Sunday, December 23, Mr. Reccord 
preached from the text, '‘What think ye of 
Christ?’’ At the close a special service was 
held by the children of the Sunday-school. 
Rev. Mr. Barrows addressed the school. 
The regular Christmas celebration of the 
Sunday-school was held in the vestry, Fri- 
day, December 28, the children having as 
their guests about twenty needy children. At 
the regular Alliance meeting in December, 
Mrs. Botume of West Newton read an able 
paper on ‘‘Theodore Parker.’’ The church 
has met with a great loss in the death of one 
of its most honored and efficient members, 
Mrs. Martha B. Wellington, who passed on 
to a higher life Christmas night. One of 
the oldest and lit‘elong members of the 
church, an earnest worker in all that. stands 
for an upright, deeply religious life, and 
that life devoted to charitable deeds, her 
loss is inestimable, and deeply felt by all. 
The following Sunday the service was a- fit- 
ting memorial to her long, useful life, 


i 


i 
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Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: At the close of the morning service on 
January 6 a consecration service was held, 
at which time Mr. and Mrs. Pryce Edwards, 
late of the Central Congregational Church, 
united with our own. Mr. Edwards has been 
appointed superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. Ata meeting of the Women’s Alli- 
ance on Jannary 8 Mrs. Fred Whiton read a 
paper on ‘'Unitarianism in Hungary and 
Poland.’? The Boys’ Club hold two sessions 
during the month of January. 


Fall River, Mass.—Rev. J. M. Wilson: 
A series of Forward Movement meetings are 
being held in this church, under the joint 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Channing Conference. The first 
two meetings have been very largely attended, 
and the interest has been marked. At the 
first meeting, held January 6, Rev. F. L, 
Phalen of Worcester and Rev. Edward Hale 
of Harvard University were the speakers, the 
topic being ‘‘What the Church has to give.’’ 
The meeting was opened by Rev. G. H. 
Badger, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who explained the pur- 
pose of the series. At the second meeting, 
held January 13, Rev. Walter F. Greenman 
of Watertown and Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
of Cambridge spoke on the general topic, 
‘*Qur Loyalty.’’ The. series will conclude 
next Sunday with addresses by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford of Waltham and Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D.D., of Boston, on the subject ‘‘Our 
Gospel.’’ These meetings are interesting not 
only the people of the church, but a larger 
number of people of other congregations in 
the city. 


Groton, Mass.—At the watch-night ser- 
vice in the old historic First Church, Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D., held the profound at- 
tention of the congregation till the impressive 
moment of silent prayer at midnight. After 
the bell struck the hour, all joined in singing 
the doxology. Then Dr. Young pronouncd 
the following benediction: ‘‘O Thou who 
art and wast and art to come,—the Eternal 
God, who holdest in the hollow of thine 
hand the destiny of nations, as of men,— 
direct and guide thou the events of the new 
century to the establishment of thy divine 
kingdom and thy great glory; and unto 
thee, before whose face the generations rise 
and pass away, be ascribed all honor and 
blessing and wisdom and power and domin- 
jon! Amen.’’ 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held 
its usual mony meeting on January 9, with 
the largest attendance in its history. Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler of Boston read a paper on 
“The Trial of Jesus.’? He was followed by 
Rev. J. L, Seward. During the session news 
of the death of Hon. Frank G. Clarke of 
Peterboro was received by the president. 
Remembering a fine address once given to the 
club by Mr. Clarke, it was deemed fitting 
that expressions of sympathy and regret 
should be sent to his widow. The December 
meeting of the club was also very large. A 
fine address was delivered by Rev. J. F. 
Elder of Albany, N.Y., a brother of the 
pastor of the church in Keene, on the theme 
‘The Message of the Nineteenth Century to 
the Men of the Twentieth.’’ 


Malden, Mass.—First Church, Rev. L. F. 
Snapp: On January 6, ata communion and 
consecration service in beginning the new 
century, four children were christened. The 
pastor. preached on ‘‘The Heart and the 
Treasure-house’’ ; and on January 13 his sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Christ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.’’ ; 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. T. J. Horner: Th 
annual meeting of the Melrose Unitarian so- 
ciety was held Monday evening, January 7. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance in 


a hundred. , 


The pastor issues a new century greeting, 
from which we quote: ‘‘The old year wanes, 
and the new year dawns: a century closes, 


allow these days to pass without special 


beginning—God.’ Oh that the beginning 
of the new century may be sanctified by the 


over! Maya new divine impulse be given 
to every worthy cause! May churches, 


tasks! May there be new sincerity, fresh 
energy, and more complete self-consecration 
in our own church !’’ 


Pembroke, Mass.—The annual meeting 


report of the treasurer shows the church to be 
in a very prosperous condition, The pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Barker, who has accepted a call 
to Athol, Mass., was tendered a farewell re- 
ception at the residence of Mark H. Sawin, 
High Street, Saturday evening, December 
29. The evening was fine, and a large num- 
ber of his friends gathered to express their 
best wishes for his future success in his new 
field of labor. After singing by the choir, 
he was presented with a purse of money, to 
which he responded in a few well-chosen 
words. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: The annual fair was a great 
success, and the net profit was a little more 
than $125. On Christmas Day afternoon the 
children of the Sunday-school had a Christ- 
mas tree. Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard of 
Portland lectured in the vestry, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Club, on Thursday 
evening, January 10, taking for his subject 
‘‘The Enrichment of the Memory.’’ On the 
22d Mr. Charles Malloy of Boston is to 
speak before the club on ‘*Emerson’s 
‘Sphinx.’ ”’ : 


San Francisco, Cal.—The installation of 
Rev. Edward F. Dinsmore as minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church took place on Sun- 
|day evening, January 6. The programme of 
the service was as follows: Scripture read- 
ing, Rev. Charles H. Cook, Ph. D. ; sermon, 
‘‘The Modern Pulpit,’? Rev. George W. 
Stone; prayer of installation, Rev. A. Jj. 
Wells; charge to minister, Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer; right hand of fellowship, Rev. George 
R. Dobson; welcome from ministers around 
the Bay, Rev. Bradford Leavitt; welcome 
from congregation, Henry N. Clement, Esq., 
president board of trustees; address to the 
people, Rev. George W. Stone; benediction 
by the pastor, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore. 


Toronto, Can.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
having accepted a call to become pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church here, began his 
| work with the new year. 


Wellesley, Mass.—A series of Unitarian 
meetings will be held in the town hall, under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the South Middlesex Conference, 


Business Notices. 


‘Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


‘hand. All expenses incurred during the past 
year, including repairs, decorations, and new 
carpet, have been paid for, and the old debt 
substantially reduced. New sittings continue 
to be taken, the church being now almost 
full. The Sunday-school is well up toward 


Montpelier, Vt.—Rev. J. Edward Wright: 


and another century opens. Is it not a time 
of the most profound significance? Can we 


thoughtfulness and _ special prayerfulness? 
Should not our God and his Christ be very 
much in our minds at this season? ‘In the 


uplifting of myriads of hearts the world 


schools, colleges, and numberless charities 
be purified and strengthened for their noble 


of the First Parish was held January 7. The 


of children. 
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Remarkable Carving.—Very seldom is any such 
wood carving seen on furniture as that which is depicted 
jn another column of this paper in the picture of the 
carved Morris chair now on sale at the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street.. Two satyrs’ heads nearly a foot in 
height, are chiselled with wonderful vigor and with life- 
like accuracy. It is well worth seeing as one of the exam- 
ples of the high state of perfection to which wood carving 
is being brought. 


Marriages. 


In New Vork City, 6th inst., at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. J. Barrows, by Rev. S. J. Barrows, Anna Marie 
Martha Krug and Karl Wilhelm Genthe. 


Deaths. 


At Salem, 14th inst., Margaret, daughter of Mrs. B, H. 
Silsbee. 


At Princeton, N.J., Dec, 1, 1900, Charlotte Wilson 
Taintor. 

‘All who were ever brought within the influence of the 
sunny, gracious nature of her who has so suddenly left us 
must feel that the world would bea colder, harder place 
put for the gentle heritage of cheerful courage which she 
has bequeathed to all who treasure her memory. Moving 
amid the storm and stress of life with unconscious heroism, 
she was never so weary or engrossed by her own cares as 
to forget the little amenities which sweeten daily inter- 
course. Almost her last words were: ‘‘ Let your light 
shine. We owe it to the world to be cheerful.” 

Old friends pay tender tributes to this “sweet, loving, 
joyous soul,” while one who had learned to know her 
well only in the last summer of her life fitly says: “She 
left an impression on my mind of almost girlish freshness 
and spontaneity, of delicate bravery and invincible ami- 
ability, and, above all, such a rare gift of temperament, 
with the added grace of a wit that had grown, like a vivid 
little flower, out of the clear and kindly observation of 


How perfectly applicable to her is that beautiful passage 
from the “Princess’’ !— 


“Yet was there one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways; 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants ; 
No angel, but a dearer being, a!l dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise. 


‘Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him; and, though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


 ———————— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, "**splishes 


1850. 
Porsean UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Woodside Cottage 


On Indian Head Hill in Framingham, offers 
a quiet home to a limited number of suf- 
ferers from chronic ill-health, On account 
of its location, hard by a grove of large 
pines, its restful natural surroundings, and 
the charming western outlook, it is admi- 
rably adapted to the real needs of invalids. 
The cottage is new, having been especially 
designed for this purpose. ; 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


nen 
EV. BLANCHE PENTECOST BAGLEY 


‘would receive into her family for care and education 


one or two children at very reasonable cost. Her. home 
charmingly situated on the northern coast of Brittany. 
Address “VILLA LE Bosquet, DinARD Sr. Enocat, 
BRETAGNE, FRANCE.” 


we WANTED K 
A LADY, a position as caretaker or instructor 
il hadreis Box 8s, HincHam, Mass. 
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beginning January 20. The following are the 
speakers, with their subjects: January 20, 
“*The Unitarian Ideal,’’? Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., of Cambridge; January 27, 
‘*The Larger Faith in God,’’ Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes of West Newton; February 3, 
**Children of God,’’ Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., of Boston; February 10, ‘‘God’s 
Method of Revelation,’’ Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
of Allston; February 17, ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth,’’ Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of Waltham; 
February 24, ‘‘Life Eternal,’’ Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Wilton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rev. William F. Furman: The annual busi- 
ness meeting and parish supper took place 
January 1. The treasurer reported a surplus 
in the treasury after all bills were paid,—a 
better financial showing than had been made 
in many years. Mr. Albert Beard was chosen 
to succeed the late Dr. F. M. Pevey on the 
Business Committee, the other members of 
which are Mr. H. A. Whiting and Mr. Nash 
Simons. The work of the past year has been 
unusually gratifying. In June the North 
Middlesex Conference met in Wilton, and 
had a most successful meeting: The collec- 
tion for the American Unitarian Association 
at Easter was more than double the usual 
amount, $75 being raised to commemorate 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Associ- 
ation. A special collection for the famine 
sufferers in India and one for the Calhoun 
Negro School in Alabama have been taken. 
A collection for the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at Christmas was sufficient to consti- 
tute Miss Lucy Blanchard a life member of 
that society. At the recent fifteenth wedding 
' anniversary of the pastor the parish presented 
him and his wife with a purse of $70. The 
Women’s Alliance abounds in energy, and is 
entitled to much of the credit for the work 
accomplished. In membership it ranks in 
the first fifth of all the Branches, and in de- 
votion to the work is inferior to none. Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, secretary of the National 
Alliance, addressed the December meeting. 


Woburn, Mass.—The Ladies’ Charitable 
Society and Branch of the Alliance held its 
annual meeting on January 3. The election 
of officers took place, Mrs. Clara H. Parker 
being re-elected president. The business 
meeting was followed by a supper in the 
vestry, at which one hundred and twenty-five 
were present. The subject for ‘‘after-supper’’ 
speaking was ‘*The Development of Charac- 
ter in the Coming Century.’’ Mr. Thomas 
Emerson, superintendent of the Woburn 
schools, gave a paper on ‘‘The School as a 
Factor,’’ presenting many excellent thoughts 
along that line. Hon. Edward F. Johnson 
of Woburn responded in a pleasing vein to 
‘*The State as a Factor,’’ and Rev. Edward 
D. Towle of Brookline inspired all by his 
happy presentation of ‘*‘The Church as a 
Factor. ’’ 


Personals. 


Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, in his new capac- 
ity of corresponding secretary of the Prison 
Association of New York, does not forego 
his opportunities as a Unitarian minister, 
and has recently preached at Rutherford, 
Buffalo, Ithaca, and Unity Church, Brook- 
lyn. 


Rev. John C. Kimball has published a 
sermon on ‘‘A Unitarian Minister’s Plat- 
form,’’ which may be obtained at the Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, or of 
the publishers, James H. West Company, 79 
Milk Street. 


The sermons of Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
D.D., are-to be published weekly for the 
next six months, and are for sale at. the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 


The Christian Register 


Street, at the office of George H. Ellis, 272 
Congress Street, and at the Church of the 
Disciples. The cost will be $1 for the 
series. 


Dr. Brooke Herford, who is having six 
months’ entire rest on the south coast of 
England, has received so many kind letters 
and cards from both sides of the Atlantic 
that he would like to acknowledge individu- 
ally; for each brings its special message or 
association. But it is impossible; and he 
wishes, therefore, in this way to thank each 
and all of the kind senders, who have made 
his Christmas a very happy one. 


Rev. Caroline Rich James. 


On the first day of the new year and the 
new century, and at the home of a son in 
Dover, Mrs. James passed to the life beyond. 
For seventy-two years and a half she had 
been one of this world’s useful citizens. 
Although she will be greatly missed by her 
near relatives and many friends, yet each and 
all recognize that their loss is her gain. The 
ripened sheaf was ready for the harvest. 
When the Father called, she was ready to go, 
knowing that greater things were awaiting 
her. 

Quite early in life Mrs. James felt called 
to preach God’s gospel of love and righteous- 
ness. In middle age she was ordained at 
Brooklyn, Conn. (in the year 1878), and was 
installed over the First Ecclesiastical Society 
(Unitarian). Here she labored for about 
four years. Ata subsequent date she took 
charge of the Union Congregational] Society 
of Francestown, N.H., but, after one year’s 
service and owing to failing health, gave up 
her charge. Afterward she preached for a 
short period at Grand Haven and Sherwood, 
Mich., then, returning to New England, took 
charge of the Unitarian society at Athol 
Centre for a short time. 

It was a great disappointment to Mrs. 
James and her many friends that she was not 
able to continue, and without interruption, 
her useful labor in the field of her choice. 
Very few, with her physical limitations, 
would have persevered as did she, appearing 
in her pulpit from Sunday to Sunday. 

We think of Mrs. James as one of God’s 
faithful servants, strong in mind, quick of 
insight, cultivated, earnest, consecrated, spir- 
itual. Had she not been hampered by dis- 
ease, her helpful influence would have been 
widely felt and appreciated. We shall ever 
remember her as a wise friend and counsellor 
and as a worthy member of our Unitarian 
ministry for a quarter of a century. 

At the old First Parish Church, Dover, 
on Friday, January 4, were gathered her 
children, grandchildren, sisters, and a few 
friends. A simple service was read; and 
kind and appreciative remarks were made by 
Rev. Mr. Wheelock, the Congregational min- 
ister of Millis, and Rev. Mr. Daniels of 
South Natick. em: D. 
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Better Sure | 
than Sorry 


Buy the seeds that have been sure every 


year for more than 40 years. Many seed 
buyers have been sorry they did not get 


Gregory’s Seeds 


No one was ever sorry he bought them, 

Our three guarantees 

S make you sure. New 
\ catalogue free, 

‘DB \\ 4.4. H. Gregory &Son 
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Bensdorp’s 
Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual- 
ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocers. Free sample, 


Address STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
68 India St., Boston. 


“Messiah Palpit’ 


1900-1903 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. I. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il, Theologies and Theology. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. Hl. The Universe. 
11. ‘‘Paring toward Sunset.’”? (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
12, The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York cs 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
Price 75 Cents. . me 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


January 17.1901] (27). 


 Pleasantries. 


She: ‘‘Do you believe that man sprang 
from the ape?’’. He: ‘‘No. But I believe 


all women spring from the mouse.’’ 
- eoecoceeoeneeseneseeeeeee 


Gushing Reporter: ‘‘Do you wish me to 
write up that reception to-night?’’ Cruel 
Editor; ‘No. Just write it down in plain 
English.’’ 


Dick: ‘'Tom, how would you reform a 
lamp that smokes and ‘goes out nights?’’ 
Tom: ‘'Put it in the room with an upright 
piano, of course.’’ 


Is an organ which any : 
one can play. It iseven ° 
more than this. Itisan ° 
orchestra. : 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. | Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


‘‘The difference between a glass of water 
and a tailor’s bill,’’? says the St. Louis phil- 
osopher, ‘‘is simply that the water will settle 
itself if it’s allowed to stand.’ 


The best definition of a trust is that given 
by Thomas B. Reed, who says that ‘‘a trust 
is a large body of capitalists, wholly sur- 
rounded by water.’’—Green Bag. 


‘* All you need, professor, ’” said the doctor, 
cheerfully, ‘‘is a tonic in the shape of fresh 
air.’? ‘*What is the shape of fresh air?’’ 
asked the doctor’s patient, a purist known to 
the Chicago 7ribune. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Earnest Lady (giving reporter tickets to a 
concert) : ‘‘Now you will speak a good word 
for us, won’t you? And, later, when it is 
all over, I should like to have you tell me 
what you really think of it.’ 


‘*That man has spent all his life wasting BOSTON 
his unquestionable talent and ignoring oppor- | Tegister at the 
ful for success.’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered | NEW 
Miss Cayenne. ‘‘He has a positive genius HOTEL 


for wresting defeat from the jaws of vic- f 
tory. ’’— Washington Star. BELLEVUE 


When Visiting 


adjoining — 
Unitarian Building. | 
BEACON ST. 


WRITTEN IN-A HYMN-BOOK. 


Paul, ere he preached, in lonely deserts 
strayed : 
Far from his race for three long years he 
stayed. 
Tf knowing nothing of mankind were all, 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second Paul. 
: : E. E. HALE. 


Here is an anecdote from Mr. Hare’s remi- 
niscences: ‘I went to luncheon at Lady 
Castletown’s. She was not come in, but i 
went up into the drawing-room. A good- 
looking young lady was sitting there, evi- 
dently waiting, also. After a pause, I made 
some stupid remark to her about heat or 
cold, etc. She looked at me, and said: 
‘That is a very commonplace remark, Ill 
make a remark.. If a woman does not marry, 
she is nobody at all,—nothing at all in the 
world; but, if a man marries at all, he is an 
absolute fool.’ I said: ‘I know who you 
are. No one but Miss Rhoda Broughton 
would have said that.’ And it was she. u 


An English advertisement of Cascara Pills, 
as she is writ in Vienna, by the Apothecary 
to the Holy Ghost (who is a Jew) : ‘*This 
pills are approved in nearly all hospitals and 
recognised as the best by all professors and 
physician of inlands and foreign country. 
This pills are always in store in two great- 
ness answerable at 3 and 6 gr. of fluid ex- 
tract and the best to swallow one at two piece 
in the evening. As ‘sign of authenticity 
every box and every pill is provided with the 
name the inventor’s ‘Barber’ and the mark 
‘holy ghost’. To procure through all greater 
apothecary’s shop. Alone Place of produc- PRICE $1.00. 
tion: Apothecary ‘to holy ghost’? founded 5 
15st Vienna, 1., Oper street 16."? GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


HURCH  .viaw. doun 
ARPETS 658 


iN 
Ail cos of, DEACNESS oa aoe 
ew invention; 
vp pl pee AM OMEAD NOISES CEASE [MEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Examination and adyice free. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, oe ta ia CHICAGO, 


When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made, Let us con- 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our /ree catalogue. Address, é 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., ‘ine 
100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Oe eee 
OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICES. 


H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec, 31, 189++-++» Sirens ape y 
RECT RCT ee EEED Te ees 5 | 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
“ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL Sener. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St.. Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


~ 
Ai 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
AVE: FURNISHED NS 090162 6. 
3 CH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


a 
iY & CO. [eenaine 
WEST-TROY, N. Y.1sEL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 


ee 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
forcollege, especially Harvard; non-residents live in ‘amily 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on eee: 

Rev. James Dz Normanpiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. W1ttaM C. CotLar, Head Master, 

ess O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Ae Oe 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


he lene iRise 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER ie 
Miss CAROLINE R. RL ARK} Principals. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


BOSTON. 
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* * * & * In the cottage where King Alfred was obliged to conceal himself, he was left 
alone one day by the cowherd’s wife to watch some pancakes which she put to bake upon 
the hearth. But being at work upon his bow and arrows and thinKing deeply of his poor 


subjects, his noble mind forgot the cakes, and they were burnt.—Dickens’ Child’s History. 


» 


ann ae De, ; } ; Ly 
I N A 
PANCAKES FIi4- 
Nourishing yet tender— ? 
Dainty enough to tempt the At capricious appetite. 
The ingredients are rice flou., from abroad, a little corn flour, 


wheat flour and absolutely pure leavening—blended by 
machinery into a perfect mixture. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, TOO-—ttre 


old-fashioned sort—ready to 
use—neither excelled nor equaled 
anywhere; also H-O (Hornby’s Steam-CookKed Oatmeal), 
the popular dietary breakfast food.. 

At all grocers. 
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THE H:O COMPANY. Millis: Buffalo, New York. 


